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MANAGING DIVERSITY OF SENIOR LEADER- 
SHIP IN THE FEDERAL WORKFORCE AND 
POSTAL SERVICE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 2008 

Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal Serv- 
ice, and the District of Columbia, Committee on 
Oversight and Government Reform, House of 
Representatives, joint with the Subommittee on 
Oversight of Government Management, the Fed- 
eral Workforce, and the District of Columbia, 
Committee on Homeland Security and Govern- 
mental Affairs, U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m. in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Danny K. Davis (chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal 
Service, and the District of Columbia) presiding. 

Present from the House Committee on Oversight and Govern- 
ment Reform, Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal Service, 
and the District of Columbia: Representatives Davis of Illinois, 
Cummings, Kucinich, Clay, Norton, and Marchant. 

Present from the Senate Committee on Homeland Security and 
Governmental Affairs, Subcommittee on Oversight of Government 
Management, the Federal Workforce, and the District of Columbia: 
Senators Akaka and Carper. 

Also present: Representative Charles Gonzalez. 

Staff present from the House Committee on Oversight and Gov- 
ernment Reform and the Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, 
Postal Service, and the District of Columbia: Tania Shand, staff di- 
rector; Lori Hayman, counsel; William Miles, professional staff 
member; Marcus A. Williams, clerk; Earley Green, chief clerk, 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform; Jim Moore, mi- 
nority counsel; and Alex Cooper, minority professional staff mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. The subcommittees will come to order. 

Welcome, Ranking Member Marchant, Senator Akaka, Mr. 
Chairman and members of both subcommittees, hearing witnesses, 
and all of those in attendance, welcome to the House Subcommittee 
on the Federal Workforce, Postal Service, and the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Senate Subcommittee on Oversight of Government 
Management, the Federal Workforce, and the District of Columbia 
joint hearing on managing diversity of senior leadership, Postal 
Service and the District of Columbia. 

(l) 
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The purpose of the hearing is to continue the subcommittee’s 
oversight of diversity at the highest levels of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Postal Service. 

Hearing no objection, the Chair will ask unanimous consent to 
allow Representative Charles Gonzalez to give an opening state- 
ment and ask questions. And also the ranking member and the 
subcommittee members will each have 5 minutes to make opening 
statements, and all Members will have 3 days to submit state- 
ments for the record. 

Hearing no objection, it is certainly indeed a pleasure to be 
joined with Senator Akaka and his staff and any other Members 
of the Senate who come over to this side of the Capitol and jointly 
participate with us. 

I will begin with an opening statement. 

Senator Akaka, Ranking Member Marchant, members of the sub- 
committee, and hearing witnesses, welcome to the subcommittee’s 
hearing on managing diversity of senior leadership in the Federal 
work force and Postal Service. 

I would also like to welcome Representative Charles Gonzalez, 
Second Vice Chair of the Hispanic Congressional Caucus. I ask 
unanimous consent that Representative Gonzalez be permitted to 
give an opening statement and ask questions during the hearing. 

Hearing no objection, so is the order. 

He has worked tirelessly to ensure that Hispanics are included 
in the diversification of the Federal work force. 

Today’s hearing is to examine H.R. 3774 and its Senate compan- 
ion, S. 2148, the Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act 
of 2007. 

H.R. 3774 is the culmination of several Government Accountabil- 
ity Office [GAO], reports I have requested on diversity in the Sen- 
ior Executive Service [SES], and three previous hearings I have 
held or requested on the subject. 

GAO is expected to testify that, while doing research for the most 
recent diversity report, a report that I and Senator Akaka re- 
quested, it found that between 2000 and 2007 there was a decrease 
in African American men in the SES. I believe that H.R. 3774 is 
the first step in tackling several of the issues that have come to 
light regarding the lack of diversity in the SES. It should be en- 
acted as soon as possible to prevent any further deterioration of mi- 
norities in the Senior Executive Service. 

The subcommittee has taken its first steps in researching diver- 
sity issues in postal-related agencies. Today the postal community 
and GAO will testify as to how diverse the senior levels of postal 
management are or not, and why. When its research is complete, 
the subcommittee will determine whether legislative action is nec- 
essary to address diversity in the postal work force. 

The Department of Homeland Security [DHS], has been asked to 
testify because last month the Committee on Homeland Security 
issued a report entitled, “The Department of Homeland Security: 
Minority and Gender Diversity in the Workforce and Career Senior 
Executive Service.” The report stated that DHS had lower propor- 
tions of racial minorities, Hispanics, and women in its overall work 
force than there are in the overall executive branch work force, but 
the DHS career SES was even less diverse than the overall DHS 
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work force, suggesting that relatively few members of minority 
groups and woman rise in the DHS career SES leadership ranks. 

Diversity in the Federal and postal work forces is a priority for 
me and for this subcommittee. When agencies are called upon, they 
should be prepared to come before this subcommittee and testify on 
its diversity numbers and objectives. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Danny K. Davis follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN DANNY K. DAVIS AT THE 
JOINT HEARING 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL WORKFORCE, POSTAL SERVICE, 

AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
AND 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 

THE FEDERAL WORKFORCE AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HEARING ON “MANAGING DIVERSITY OF SENIOR LEADERSHIP 
IN THE FEDERAL WORKFORCE AND POSTAL SERVICE” 

Thursday, April 3, 2008 

Senator Akaka, Ranking Member Marchant, members of the Subcommittee and hearing 
witnesses, welcome to the Subcommittee's hearing on Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership 
in the Federal Workforce and Postal Service. I would also like to welcome Representative 
Charles Gonzalez, 2 nd Vice Chair of the Hispanic Congressional Caucus. I ask unanimous 
consent that Rep. Gonzalez be permitted to give an opening statement and ask questions during 
the hearing. He has worked tirelessly to ensure that Hispanics are included in the diversification 
of the federal workforce. 

Today’s hearing is to examine H.R. 3774 and its Senate companion, S. 2148, the “Senior 
Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act of 2007.” H.R. 3774 is the culmination of several 
Government Accountability Office (GAO) reports 1 have requested on diversity in the Senior 
Executive Service (SES) and three previous hearings I have held or requested on the subject. 

GAO is expected to testify that while doing research for the most recent diversity report I 
and Senator Akaka requested, it found that between 2000 and 2007 there was a decrease in 
African American men in the SES. I believe H.R. 3774 is the first step in tackling several of the 
issues that have come to light regarding the lack of diversity in the SES. It should be enacted as 
soon as possible to prevent any further deterioration of minorities in the SES. 

The Subcommittee is taking its first steps in researching diversity issues in Postal 
Service related agencies. Today, the postal community and GAO will testify as to how diverse 
the senior levels of postal management are or are not and why. When its research is complete, 
the Subcommittee will determine whether legislative action is necessary to address diversity in 
the Postal workforce. 
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The Department on Homeland Security (DHS) has been asked to testify because, last 
month, the Committee on Homeland Security issued a report entitled, “The Department of 
Homeland Security: Minority and Gender Diversity in the Workforce and Career Senior 
Executive Service,” The report stated that, “DHS had lower proportions of racial minorities, 
Hispanics, and women in its overall workforce than there are in the overall Executive Branch 
workforce. But the DHS career SES was even less diverse than the overall DHS workforce, 
suggesting that relatively few members of minority groups of women rise into the DHS career 
SES leadership ranks.” 

Diversity in the federal and postal workforces is a priority for me and this Subcommittee. 
When agencies are called upon they should be prepared to come before this Subcommittee and 
testify on its diversity numbers and objectives. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Now I will go to Ranking Member 
Marchant. 

Mr. Marchant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding the hear- 
ing today, Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the Federal 
Workforce and Postal Service. I commend your efforts to improve 
the operations of the Federal Government, as well as your vigorous 
promotion of increased diversity in the workplace. I look forward 
to this and continued discussions of how we can make the Federal 
Government a better place to work. 

Obviously, the American business landscape is changing much 
faster than Federal agencies. In a sense, this creates a giant lab- 
oratory for policymakers to observe and learn what is working in 
the private sector and what might not be best for the Government 
setting. If done correctly, this oversight process can improve the 
workings of the Federal Government and make it an even better 
place to work. However, implementing policy changes without full 
consideration of the consequences, both intended and unintended, 
could end up adding additional bureaucracy to a system already be- 
leaguered by low application numbers and relatively uncompetitive 
compensation packages. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for giving us a chance to study 
this issue. I look forward to the testimony from our witnesses be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

I hope we can all work together to determine the best ways to 
reach our diversity goals, while avoiding creating a bureaucratic 
morass where everyone is unsatisfied. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Kenny Marchant follows:] 
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Opening Statement 
April 3, 2008 

Kenny Marchant, Ranking Member 
Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal Service 
And District of Columbia 

Hearing: “Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the 
Federal Workforce and Postal Service” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing today on, 

“Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the Federal 

Workforce and Postal Service.” I commend your efforts to 

improve the operations of the federal government as well as your 

vigorous promotion of increased diversity in the workplace. I 

look forward to this and continued discussions of how we can 

make the federal government a better place to work 

Obviously the American business landscape is changing much 
faster than federal agencies. In a sense this creates a giant 
laboratory for policymakers to observe and learn what is working 
in the private sector and what might not be the best for a 
government setting. If done correctly, this oversight process can 
improve the workings of the federal government and make it an 
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even better place to work. However, implementing policy changes 
without full consideration of the consequences - both intended and 
unintended - could end up adding additional bureaucracy to a 
system already beleaguered by low application numbers and 
relatively uncompetitive compensation packages. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for giving us the chance to study 
this issue and I look forward to the testimony from our witnesses 
before the subcommittee. I hope that we can all work together to 
determine the best ways to reach our diversity goals while avoiding 
creating a bureaucratic morass where everyone is unsatisfied. 
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Mr. Marchant. Mr. Chairman, I need to offer my apologies to 
the witnesses and you today. The largest city in my district has de- 
cided that this afternoon they are going to visit me, so shortly I 
will have to excuse myself and go and take care of some of my con- 
stituents. My apologies for that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. How large is that city? 

Mr. Marchant. It is Dallas. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. That is a pretty large city. Well, thank 
you very much, Mr. Marchant. We certainly understand, and we 
certainly want to thank you for your statement and hope to have 
you with us as long as you can stay. 

It is now my pleasure to yield for an opening statement to the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii, Senator Akaka. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is great 
to be here with you, and always great working with you, Chairman 
Davis. I want to thank you for leading this joint hearing on diver- 
sity in the Senior Executive Service, and I want to commend you 
for your leadership in this area, not only now but in years before 
this. 

I am pleased to partner with Chairman Davis, both on this hear- 
ing and in legislation to improve diversity in the senior ranks of 
the Federal Government. 

I also want to thank him for joining me even yesterday to intro- 
duce a resolution honoring all public servants during Public Service 
Recognition Week this year. 

Diversity of race, gender, heritage, and experience provides any 
organization with a valuable range of perspectives and ideas that 
can improve effectiveness. That is our belief. 

When an agency is developing new policies and initiatives, a di- 
verse work force helps ensure a cultural understanding that can 
lead to new creative directions or avert unintended problems before 
they arise. Unfortunately, the number of minorities and women in 
the SES across the Federal Government has not reflected the diver- 
sity of the Nation, nor the diversity of the Federal work force as 
a whole. 

In 2003, the Government Accountability Office evaluated data 
from 2000 on diversity in the SES. At that time, the report showed 
67 percent of senior executives were White males, 19 percent were 
White females, and about 14 percent were minority males and fe- 
males. According to GAO’s testimony last year, using 2006 data 
there were small improvements made in the overall representation 
of women and minorities over the past 6 years, but gains were in- 
consistent among the 25 Federal agencies analyzed, and offset by 
losses of women and minorities at 9 of those agencies. 

The door to diversity seems to be narrowing, even as American 
work force becomes more diverse. And Federal retirements con- 
tinue to increase. That is what we are facing today. 

In its 2003 report GAO speculated that 55 percent of the SES 
would retire and diversity of the SES would improve, given the di- 
versity of the talent pool. The Office of Personnel Management, in 
its response to GAO, insisted that increasing diversity in the senior 
ranks was a top priority, but OPM’s own numbers prove it wrong. 

While 63 percent of the SESers retired since 2000, the potential 
gains estimated by GAO and OPM to improve diversity have not 
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been made. We need to examine why more minorities and women 
are not becoming part of the SES and how to improve that short- 
fall. 

With an estimated 90 percent of Federal executives eligible to re- 
tire in the next 10 years, agencies must take this opportunity for 
agencies to bring in a new group of diverse and talented leaders. 

One way that Congressman Davis and I propose we address this 
issue is through the enactment of the Senior Executive Diversity 
Assurance Act. Our legislation would create a panel of diverse em- 
ployees responsible for reviewing candidates for merit appoint- 
ments and passing them along for review. Too many executive can- 
didates are accepted into the SES without a woman or minority 
ever looking at the available pool of applicants. 

Our bill requires that diversity be incorporated into the process 
of review, but not in the standards of the review. The standards 
are high for entry into the SES, and we need to continue to ensure 
that the merit system principles are supported in the process of 
candidate review. However, diversity is not at odds with merit sys- 
tem principles, and we believe that our legislation supports merit 
principles, while promoting diversity. 

Furthermore, our legislation re-establishes the Senior Executive 
Resource Office, which was dissolved by OPM’s reorganization in 
the year 2003. This office would be responsible for ensuring diver- 
sity within the SES through strategic partnerships, mentorship 
programs, and more stringent reporting requirements. New cul- 
tures bring new ideas, and in our Civil Service, America’s work 
force, in that work force we need leadership that reflects those var- 
ied cultures and backgrounds. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here today to discuss this 
official and critical issue, and I look forward to hearing your 
thoughts on improving diversity in the senior leadership of the 
Federal Government. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Daniel K. Akaka follows:] 
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Statement of Senator Daniel K. Akaka 
Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, the Federal 
Workforce, and the District of Columbia 
Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 

“Ensuring Diversity at Senior Levels of the Federal Government and the 

U.S. Postal Service” 

April 3, 2008 

I want to thank Chairman Davis for leading this joint hearing on 
diversity in the senior executive service (SES) and his leadership in this 
area. I am pleased to partner with him both on this hearing and in 
legislation to improve diversity in the senior ranks of the federal 
government. I also want to thank him for joining me yesterday to introduce 
a resolution honoring all public servants during Public Service Recognition 
Week this year. 

Diversity of race, gender, heritage, and experience provides any 
organization with a valuable range of perspectives and ideas that can 
improve its effectiveness. When an agency is developing new policies and 
initiatives, a diverse workforce helps ensure a cultural understanding that 
can lead to new, creative directions or avert unintended problems before 
they arise. 


l 
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Unfortunately the number of minorities and women in the SES across 
the federal government has not reflected the diversity of the Nation nor the 
diversity of the federal workforce as a whole. In 2003 the Government 
Accountability Office evaluated data from 2000 on diversity in the SES. At 
the time, the report showed 67 percent of senior executives were white 
males; 19 percent were white females; and about 14 percent were minority 
males and females. According to GAO’s testimony last year, using 2006 
data, there were small improvements made in the overall representation of 
women and minorities over the past six years, but gains were inconsistent 
among the 25 federal agencies analyzed and offset by losses of women 
and minorities at nine agencies. 

The door to diversity seems to be narrowing even as the American 
workforce becomes more diverse and federal retirements continue to 
increase. 

In its 2003 report, GAO speculated that 55 percent of the SES would 
retire and diversity of the SES would improve given the diversity of the 
talent pool. The Office of Personnel Management (OPM) in its response to 
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GAO insisted that increasing diversity in the senior ranks was a top priority, 
but OPM’s own numbers prove it wrong. 

While 63 percent of the SES has retired since 2000, the potential 
gains estimated by GAO and OPM to improve diversity have not been 
made. We need to examine why more minorities and women are not 
becoming part of the SES and how to improve the shortfall. With an 
estimated 90 percent of federal executives eligible to retire in the next ten 
years agencies must take this opportunity for agencies to bring in a new 
group of diverse and talented leaders. 

One way that Congressman Davis and I propose we address this 
issue is through enactment of the Senior Executive Diversity Assurance 
Act. Our legislation would create a panel of diverse employees responsible 
for reviewing candidates for merit appointments and passing them along for 
further review. Too many executive candidates are accepted into the SES 
without a woman or minority ever looking at the available pool of 
applicants. Our bill requires that diversity be incorporated in to the process 
of review, but not in the standards of the review. 
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The standards are high for entry into the SES, and we need to 
continue to ensure that the Merit System Principles are supported in the 
process of candidate review. However, diversity is not at odds with merit 
system principles, and we believe that our legislation supports merit 
principles while promoting diversity. 

Furthermore, our legislation reestablishes the Senior Executive 
Resource Office, which was dissolved by OPM’s reorganization in 2003. 
This Office would be responsible for ensuring diversity within the SES 
through strategic partnerships, mentorship programs, and more stringent 
reporting requirements. 

New cultures bring new ideas, and in our civil service - America’s 
workforce - we need leadership that reflects those varied cultures and 
backgrounds. 

I want to thank our witnesses for being here today to discuss this 
critical issue and I look forward to hearing your thoughts on improving 
diversity in the senior leadership of the Federal government. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Senator Akaka. 

Delegate Norton. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think all 
of us are indebted to you and Senator Akaka for your leadership 
on moving forward to do something about what has become a 
chronic problem in the SES. We talk a lot about it. We hear back 
from various administrations that they are working very hard to do 
something about it, but with matters of this kind, unless the kind 
of action your Diversity Assurance Act takes, you are not going to 
see, in my judgment and in my experience, what you are expecting. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Akaka, as we look at a country that 
is becoming more and more diverse, with some States already ma- 
jority minority States, we are seeing a Senior Executive Service 
that is less and less diverse. The tiny incremental change really 
means that it is going down; that as retirements come, replace- 
ments are being made from the same pool of people who already 
occupy the Senior Executive Service. It is stunningly at odds with 
what we see in certain sections of the private sector, for example. 

What Chairman Davis said about Black men actually being re- 
duced is just the tip of the iceberg. I think we can predict that 
without some definitive action you are going to see this kind of re- 
duction throughout, for two reasons: one, minority applicants today 
do not have the same incentive either to work for or stay in the 
Federal Government that they had in my generation and in my 
parents’ generation. The private sector is out there looking for 
them, reaching for them, giving them the kind of benefits and pay 
that, frankly, we do not give them. 

Second, we should be focusing on two things: recruitment, to be 
sure, beginning at the levels where people can move up, and reten- 
tion. Yes, there is every incentive to get out of the Federal work 
force now. You have been in the work force, you have received all 
the benefits and training of the Federal work force, you look at the 
private sector and it does seem to me that economically there is 
every incentive to leave early retirement, certainly for retirement, 
itself. 

I have a special interest and concern, frankly, for newer minority 
entrants to the work force like Hispanics. It does seem to me one 
would have to make a very special effort when we see what is the 
fastest-growing minority population in our country, a population 
that may not be as accustomed to looking to the Federal sector as 
a place for employment, where a very special effort needs to reach 
out to draw them in and to encourage them to move up so that 
they, in fact, become a larger part of the SES. 

I have a very special, very special concern about African Ameri- 
cans who have a very, very long history of work in the Federal sec- 
tor, who were able to work in the Federal sector, frankly, when 
they couldn’t work anywhere else, albeit in the bowels of the Fed- 
eral sector, and then have found themselves for a long time stuck. 
And now, although they are long-term employees going back for 
decades, even when, if I may say so, Mr. Chairman, as a native 
Washingtonian, when Black people couldn’t even eat lunch in the 
cafeterias of Federal agencies, still there were Federal employees 
working in the lower levels. Long history of work in the Federal 
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Government. So there would be very special disappointment to see 
that the Senior Executive Service looks the way it looks today. 

I recognize the bill that you and Chairman Akaka have put in, 
particularly with its requirement that there be a woman and a per- 
son of color on panels, may seem to be radical. All I can say is, 
after years and years of jawboning the issue, I am grateful that you 
are willing to take the leadership on doing something about it. The 
courts have said that it, in fact, is legal and Constitutional and in 
keeping with merit system principles. 

If I may offer a legal opinion as the former Chair of the EOC, 
I regard it as an action that would withstand and has withstood 
court scrutiny because it is an action to correct a disparity that the 
Federal Government cannot explain, cannot justify. It will dis- 
appear and the courts will make it disappear at such point when, 
in fact, the system corrected itself. That is the way this kind of af- 
firmative remedy works. 

Unless the administration has something to offer the two chairs 
that will assure that we get some movement on this issue, as we 
have not gotten for decades, then it seems to me this is the only 
recourse before us, and we all should be grateful to you for having 
the guts to move forward with the provisions in the bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Delegate Norton. 

We will now go to Representative Kucinich. 

Mr. Kucinich. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And to my good friend, 
Congressman Davis, and to my good friend, Senator Akaka, thank 
you very much for holding this hearing. 

When you look through the table on the GAO report which 
charts the comparisons of various demographic profiles year to year 
at various supervisory levels in the departments of the Federal 
Government, it makes it clear that the work of this committee is 
well taken in causing these statistics to be reviewed, because they 
tell a very important story of the progress or lack thereof when it 
comes to various individuals who have committed themselves to 
serve the people of the United States of America. 

When we understand, as we do today on this commemoration day 
of Dr. Martin Luther King, that true equality means equality of op- 
portunity within organizations once you become a member of that 
organization, studying these figures becomes very important to give 
this committee and this Congress an opportunity to develop policy 
guidelines so that the diversity which the people of the United 
States have a right to expect in their Government since our first 
motto, e pluribus unum, out of many we are one, ought to be re- 
flected in the Government, but we also ought to see how it is re- 
flected in the highest-ranking positions within the Civil Service. 

This is an important hearing, and I thank my colleagues from 
the House and the Senate for your leadership in this. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Representative 
Kucinich. 

Now it is my pleasure to yield to Representative Charles Gon- 
zalez. 

Yes, Senator Akaka? 

Senator Akaka. I just received word that we are going to have 
votes in the Senate, and I just want to apologize for leaving, but 
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I want to again commend your leadership on this issue and tell you 
and all of our witnesses here that I look forward to working with 
all of you to improve the diversity of the senior levels of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Thank you for all that you are doing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Senator. We know 
that when the Senate votes, good things are happening, so we un- 
derstand. Thank you. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis and Senator 
Akaka and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for allowing 
me to participate in today’s hearing. On behalf of the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus, I appreciate your efforts to address the under- 
representation of minorities at the executive level in the Federal 
work force. 

The legislation that both of you have introduced, H.R. 3774 on 
the House side, the Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance 
Act, is a step in the right direction to address the severe problem 
of under-representation of minorities at the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice level. 

I support this legislation because it will do one thing that a num- 
ber of Hispanic employee groups have requested for a number of 
years: it will introduce accountability into the process of hiring and 
promoting candidates for senior positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let us look at the numbers. I know that we have gone over 
these, but they bear repeating. In the pathway positions for SES, 
the GS-13 to GS-15, Hispanic hiring has dropped by 2.8 percent. 
The latest OPM report cites the reduction from 5.8 percent to 3.2 
percent of Latinos in management positions entering the SES. The 
majority of Hispanic hires in the Federal work force are con- 
centrated at the GS-1 through GS-8 categories. 

Now, we received a great deal of information about the outreach 
conducted by agencies in Hispanic and other minority communities, 
and the guidance OPM has provided to help recruit for those var- 
ious positions. Yet, there is very little in the way of data that tells 
us about the effectiveness of those outreach efforts. 

The current agency initiative process of moving along candidates 
has failed to produce the results we should be seeing. Despite the 
outreach and Federal requirements, agencies just haven’t been up 
to the task of promoting diversity in the senior ranks in a way that 
is convincing. The results of their efforts thus far speak volumes 
to that point. 

Members of our communities can no longer wait for agencies to 
wake up to the fact that they have to consider diversity in their 
succession planning. The bottom line is they have not done a good 
job of this, despite the requirement to do so; therefore, something 
different is in order. 

It is no mystery. The Federal Government will begin to see a 
mass exodus of employees due to retirements in the coming decade. 
This provides an incredible opportunity for OPM to work with the 
agencies to develop the future work force. Agencies, by themselves, 
cannot and will not do it and, frankly, will not succeed, at least 
when it deals with considering diversity in that equation; therefore, 
it is up to OPM to demonstrate leadership. 
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This legislation puts the responsible of promoting diversity with 
the agency that recruits the candidates for public service, the Office 
of Personnel Management. It will require a hands-on approach, 
genuine engagement, and active direction, and not the mere 
issuance of passive directives to do the right thing, which are rare- 
ly enforced. It is a first step in providing OPM with the tools it will 
need to affect the problem and requiring that once and for all they 
get engaged. However, this will not stop here, for we will tackle the 
issue at the agency level and bring more accountability to the proc- 
ess so we develop a work force that actually looks like America. 

When Congress passes this legislation, which I believe they will, 
and it becomes law, I know that the Members here today and many 
of my colleagues who support this issue will be eagerly looking for 
results; therefore, expectations are, indeed, high for OPM to 
produce notable and positive outcomes. 

Again, I want to thank Chairman Davis and Senator Akaka and 
members of this subcommittee for allowing me to participate today 
and, of course, for the introduction of this important legislation. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Charles A. Gonzalez follows:] 
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Talking Points for Hon. Charles A Gonzalez 
Hearing “Managing Diversity in the Senior Leadership of the Federal Workforce 

and Postal Service” 

Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal Service and the District of Columbia 
Thursday, April 3, 2008, 2:00p.m. 

• Chairman Davis, Senator Akaka, Members of the Subcommittee, 
thank you for allowing me to participate in today’s hearing. On 
behalf of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus, I appreciate your 
efforts to address the under-representation of minorities at the 
executive level in the federal workforce a priority this year. 

• The legislation you have introduced, H.R. 3774, the Senior 
Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act, is a step in the right 
direction to address the severe problem of under-representation of 
minorities in the Senior Executive Service. 

• I support this legislation because it will do one thing that a number 
of Hispanic employee groups have requested for a number of years 
- it will introduce accountability into the process of hiring and 
promoting candidates for senior positions in the federal 
government. 

• Let us just look at the numbers: In the pathway positions for SES, 
the GS 13 - 15, Hispanic hiring has dropped by 2.8 percent. The 
latest OPM report cites a reduction from 5.8% to 3.2% of Latinos 
in management positions entering the SES. The majority of 
Hispanic hires in the federal workforce are concentrated in the GS 
1-8 categories. 

• We receive a great deal of information about the outreach 
conducted by agencies in Hispanic and other minority 
communities, and the guidance OPM has provided to help recruit 
for various positions, yet there is very little in the way of data that 
tells us about the effectiveness of those outreach programs. 
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• And, the current agency initiated process of moving along 
candidates has failed to produce the results we should be seeing. 
Despite the outreach and federal requirements, agencies just 
haven’t been up to the task of promoting diversity in the senior 
ranks in a way that is convincing - the results of their efforts thus 
far speak volumes to that point. 

• Members of our communities can no longer wait for agencies to 
“wake up” to the fact that they have to consider diversity in their 
succession planning. Bottom line: they have not done a good job 
of this despite the requirement to do so; therefore, something 
different is in order. 

• It is no mystery the Federal government will begin to see a mass 
exodus of employees due to retirements in the coming decade; this 
provides an incredible opportunity for OPM to work with the 
agencies to develop the future workforce. Agencies, by 
themselves cannot do, and frankly, will not do it - at least when it 
deals with considering diversity in that equation. Therefore, it is up 
to OPM to demonstrate leadership. 

• This legislation puts the responsibility - of promoting diversity- 
with the agency that recruits the candidates for public service, the 
Office of Personnel and Management. It will require a hands-on 
approach, genuine engagement and active direction, and not the 
mere issuance of passive directives to do the right thing, which are 
rarely enforced. 

• It is a first step in providing OPM with the tools it will need to 
affect this problem and requiring that once and for all that they 
“get engaged”. However, this will not stop here, for we will tackle 
this issue at the agency level and bring more accountability to the 
process so we develop a workforce that looks like America. 
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• When Congress passes this legislation and it becomes law, I know 
that the members here today, and many of my colleagues who 
support this issue will be eagerly looking for results. Therefore, 
expectations are high for OPM to produce notable and positive 
outcomes. 

• Thank you again. Chairman Davis, Senator Akaka and members of 
the Committee for allowing me to participate in today’s hearing. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Representative 
Gonzalez. 

We have been joined and I would yield to Representative Clay 
from Missouri. 

Mr. Clay. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time I will forego an 
opening statement and wait and anticipate the testimony from the 
five panels. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Representative 
Clay. 

I would yield to Representative Cummings from Maryland. 

Mr. Cummings. Mr. Chairman, I first of all thank you for calling 
the hearing. Considering the fact that we have Members that have 
to get home, I will submit a written statement. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Elijah E. Cummings follows:] 
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Congressman Elijah E. Cummings of Maryland 
Opening Statement 

“Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the 
Federal Workforce and Postal Service” 

Committee on Oversight and Government Reform 
Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, Postal Service 
and the District of Columbia 

Thursday, April 03, 2008 


Mr. Chairman, 

Thank you for holding this vitally important hearing to 
examine diversity at senior levels of the federal government 
and the U.S. Postal Service. 

I appreciate your efforts to forge this comprehensive, 
ongoing investigation into establishing diversity in our 
government’s highest ranks. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we aim to craft a federal 
workforce that will serve as a national model for both 
public and private employers to follow. 

Further, we do so now under particularly unique 
circumstances. 

Over the next ten years, ninety percent of the 6,000 career 
Senior Executive Service employees will be eligible to 
retire. 
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This presents a challenge, but it presents an opportunity as 
well. 

With the SES set to completely turn over in the next 
decade, we have the chance to fully achieve diversity goals. 

The legislation we are considering today, H.R. 3774, the 
“Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act of 
2007,” will make great strides in achieving that end. 

Specifically, the bill levels the playing field by re- 
establishing a central office to oversee hiring decisions, and 
creating in each agency a new, three-person hiring panel 
consisting of at least one woman and one minority. 

I also look forward to learning more about how the 
individual agencies, and the Office of Personnel 
Management as the chief oversight agency, are pursing 
their own programs to improve diversity. 

We simply must seize this opportunity, and I appreciate the 
Chairman’s efforts — and the Administration’s efforts — to 
do so. 

I look forward to the testimonies of today’s witnesses and I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 


Member of Congress 


ELIJAH E. CUMMINGS 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you, Representative Cummings. 

We will now go to our first panel. Let me introduce the panel. 

Ms. Nancy Kichak is the Associate Director of the Strategic 
Human Resources Policy Division at the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement. She leads the design, development, and implementation 
of innovative, flexible, merit-based human resource policies. 

We welcome you, Ms. Kichak. 

Ms. Susan LaChance is the vice president of employee develop- 
ment and diversity at the U.S. Postal Service. Ms. LaChance re- 
ports to the chief human resources officer and executive vice presi- 
dent and is responsible for employee and leadership development, 
succession planning, equal employment opportunity, and diversity 
initiatives. 

Ladies, as you know, it is procedure of our committee to swear 
in witnesses. If you would, stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. The record will show that the witnesses 
answered in the affirmative. 

Ms. Kichak, thank you so much. We will begin with you. 

STATEMENTS OF NANCY KICHAK, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 

STRATEGIC HUMAN RESOURCES POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE 

OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT; AND SUSAN LACHANCE, 

VICE PRESIDENT OF EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT AND DIVER- 
SITY, U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 

STATEMENT OF NANCY KICHAK 

Ms. Kichak. Thank you for the invitation to discuss our efforts 
to create a diverse Senior Executive Service and improve the over- 
all diversity of the Federal work force. 

I also welcome the opportunity to review the Senior Executive 
Service Diversity Assurance Act with you and update you on our 
efforts to build the most effective Federal civilian work force pos- 
sible. 

We have long recognized that reaching the broadest possible pool 
of applicants for Federal jobs is essential to achieve the goal of hav- 
ing an effective civilian work force. 

Our efforts in this regard are conducted within the framework of 
merit system principles. We must ensure that all Americans have 
equal access to Federal employment opportunities at all levels of 
the work force, and that their knowledge, skills, and abilities are 
evaluated fairly. 

The Office of Personnel Management promotes Federal employ- 
ment expansively, including in areas where the potential applicant 
pool is very diverse. One of the techniques we use is conducting job 
fairs and Federal career days at colleges and universities, including 
community colleges, that are likely to help us establish a pipeline 
of diverse and highly qualified individuals. 

Our efforts to build the most effective core of senior executives 
depend, in part, on ensuring an effective pipeline into the Senior 
Executive Service. Many of our efforts are aimed at supporting 
agencies’ development of future leaders through leadership training 
and succession training programs. Federal agencys often include 
SES candidate development programs in the leadership succession 
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strategies they are required to implement. Data clearly show these 
programs are proving to be an excellent vehicle for minority entry 
into the SES. Candidates placed into the SES from these programs 
represent higher percentages of both minorities and women than 
are in the SES today. 

OPM reports to Congress annually on minority representation in 
the Federal Government in relation to the overall civilian labor 
force. Our most recent report was submitted to the Congress and 
to your subcommittee in January. The report shows that the Fed- 
eral Government continues to compare favorably to the civilian 
labor force in employing minorities, with the exception of His- 
panics. The Federal Government also employs a slightly lower per- 
centage of women than the non-Federal sector. 

The proposed bills, H.R. 3774 and S. 2148, are designed to en- 
hance diversity and make other improvements within the SES. I 
appreciate the attention and commitment you have devoted to this 
issue; however, although the administration has not yet taken an 
official position on the legislation, I want to share with you some 
initial concerns. 

First, these bills would establish a new office within OPM which 
would assume all functions relating to the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice. Today there are several offices within OPM supporting the 
SES. We believe the current structure allows the agency to bring 
a higher level of expertise to issues that arise, and thus serves the 
SES community well. Also, the proposed separate office would have 
substantial cost implications. 

In addition, the bills would create new entities called SES eval- 
uation panels that would be inserted into each agency between the 
recommending official and the executive resources boards. Their 
task would be to review the qualifications of each candidate for ca- 
reer SES appointments and to certify the names of candidates the 
panel believes to be best qualified. 

Each SES evaluation panel would have three members, at least 
one of whom would have to be a woman, and one of them would 
have to be a member of a racial or ethnic minority. 

The Department of Justice has advised that these race- and gen- 
der-based requirements are very likely unconstitutional under gov- 
erning and equal protection precedents. I assure you that OPM 
shares your goal of a Federal work force that is effective in large 
part because it draws on the strengths of a broad and diverse ap- 
plicant pool. This will continue to be our goal with respect to devel- 
oping and recruiting senior executives, as well as the rest of the 
Federal civilian work force. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Kichak follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 
NANCY H. KICHAK 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR STRATEGIC HUMAN RESOURCES POLICY 
U.S. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


before the 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL WORKFORCE, POSTAL SERVICE, AND T1 IE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT AND GOVERNMENT REFORM 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


and the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, THE 
FEDERAL WORKFORCE, AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE ON HOMELAND SECURITY AND GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

on 

MANAGING DIVERSITY OF SENIOR LEADERSHIP IN THE FEDERAL 
WORKFORCE AND POSTAL SERVICE 

APRIL 3, 2008 

Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka, and Members of the Subcommittees: 

I appreciate your inviting me to discuss our efforts to create a diverse Senior Executive 
Service (SES) and improve the overall diversity of the Federal workforce. Since my 
appearance last May to discuss this important topic, you have introduced the “Senior 
Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act’’ (H.R. 3774 and S. 2148). I welcome the 
opportunity to review this legislation with you and update you on our efforts to build and 
sustain the most effective Federal civilian workforce possible. We have long recognized 
that reaching the broadest possible pool of applicants for Federal jobs is essential to 
meeting this goal. 

Of course, our efforts in this regard are conducted within the framework of the merit 
system principles. We must ensure that all Americans have equal access to Federal 
employment opportunities at all levels of the workforce, and that their knowledge, skills, 
and abilities are evaluated fairly. Our efforts to build the most effective corps of senior 
executives still depend, in part, on ensuring an effective pipeline into the Senior 
Executive Service. Many of our efforts are aimed at supporting agencies’ development 
of future leaders through leadership training and succession planning programs. 
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When ] was here last May, I highlighted the Office of Personnel Management's (OPM’s) 
vigorous efforts to promote Federal employment expansively, including in areas where 
the potential applicant pool is very diverse. One of the techniques we use to accomplish 
this is conducting job fairs and Federal career days at colleges and universities, and we 
often target schools that are likely to help us establish a pipeline of diverse and highly- 
qualified individuals. We have continued these efforts since 1 last spoke about these 
initiatives. For example, two of the four Federal career days OPM sponsored last fall 
took place at the University of New Mexico and New Mexico State University. These 
are two of the nation’s leading Hispanic-serving institutions. Earlier this month. OPM 
supported career fairs at Alabama State University and the Tuskegee Institute, two 
historically-black institutions. 

We also continue to target community colleges because of their strong ties to their local 
communities and their potential for providing a diverse applicant pool. For example, we 
conducted a Federal career day last year at Northern Virginia Community College, one of 
the Nation’s largest and most diverse community colleges, with students representing 
over 1 50 nationalities. 

In addition to the television ads 1 discussed last spring, OPM later held a unique webcast 
called the Virtual National Career Services Conference. The purpose of this initiative, 
conducted in cooperation with the Partnership for Public Service, was to introduce 
college and university career services professionals, and their students, to information 
about Federal job opportunities. Again, we expect that these measures to promote 
Federal employment to targeted audiences will also contribute to our effort to create the 
strongest possible pipeline for future leadership positions. 

These recruitment initiatives are complemented by succession planning, which remains 
an essential component of developing and nurturing a strong senior executive corps. This 
is all the more important because of the increasing numbers of employees who are 
reaching retirement eligibility. Since last summer, OPM has been re-validating all 
checkmarks on the Human Capital Scorecard, including those for leadership succession 
and for diversity. Based on results so far, we are confident that agencies are engaging in 
significant efforts to institutionalize effective leadership succession strategies. 

Federal agencies often include SES candidate development programs (COP) in the 
leadership succession strategies they are required to implement. During the period 
between January 2000 and July 2007, there were 953 graduates of agency SES candidate 
development programs, and 623 of these were placed in the SES. Our data clearly show 
that these programs are proving to be an excellent vehicle for minority entry into the SES. 
During this same 7-year period, 27 percent of the individuals placed in SES positions 
after graduating from OPM-approved agency SES candidate development programs were 
minorities. This compares to the 1 5 percent of the total current SES population (as of 
July 2007) identified as minorities. Similarly, 39 percent of the graduates of these 
candidate development programs who were placed in the SES during the same period 
were women, compared to the overall female representation in the SES, which stood at 
28 percent as of last July. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me take a brief moment to also address the latest Govemmentwide data 
on minority representation in the Federal Government. OPM is required to report to 
Congress annually on minority representation in the Federal Government in relation to 
the overall Civilian Labor Force. Our most recent report was submitted to the Congress, 
and to your subcommittee, in January. The report shows that the Federal Government 
continues to compare favorably to the Civilian Labor Force in employing minorities, with 
the exception of Hispanics. The Federal Government is also slightly behind the non- 
Federal sector in the employment of women. 

Before concluding, 1 want to turn my attention to the bills you have introduced, Chairman 
Davis and Chairman Akaka. FLR. 3774 and S. 2148. the “Senior Executive Service 
Diversity Assurance Act,” are designed to enhance diversity and make other 
improvements within the SES. I appreciate the attention and commitment you have 
devoted to this issue. Flowever, although the Administration has not yet taken an official 
position on this legislation, 1 also want to share with you some initial concerns 1 have. 

First, these bills would establish a new office within OPM, which would assume all 
functions relating to the Senior Executive Service. This requirement would have major 
implications for OPM's organizational structure and would, in effect, undo significant 
aspects of our 2003 reorganization. Consequently, it would also have substantial cost 
implications. 

In addition, the bills would create new entities, called SES evaluation panels, which 
would have a role in the SES hiring process. These panels would be inserted into each 
agency between the recommending officials and the Executive Resources Boards. Their 
task would be to review the qualifications of each candidate for a position to be filled by 
career appointment and to certify to the Executive Resources Board the names of 
candidates the panel believed to be best qualified. Each SES evaluation panel would 
have three members, at least one of whom would have to be a woman and one of whom 
would have to be a member of a racial or ethnic minority group. We have serious 
concerns about the potential impact on the merit system principles of injecting race and 
gender into the examination process in this manner. The Department of Justice has 
advised that these race- and gender-based requirements for the composition of the SES 
panels are very likely unconstitutional under governing equal protection precedents. The 
Justice Department has also advised that the bill's provisions respecting the SES panels 
and the Senior Executive Service Resource Office raise additional constitutional issues 
respecting the Appointments Clause, separation of powers principles, and additional 
equal protection issues. 

We also question the necessity and value of introducing more complexity into the 
examination process. We have made real progress in helping agencies improve the 
efficiency of their hiring processes. The introduction of SES evaluation panels would 
clearly be a step backwards in this regard. We would prefer an approach that encourages 
diversity within Executive Resources Boards themselves, which is something we already 
incorporate in our guidance to agencies. 
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In conclusion, 1 want to assure you that, although we may favor different approaches, 
OPM shares your goal of a Federal workforce that is effective in large part because it 
draws on the strengths that a broad and diverse applicant pool offers. This will continue 
to be our goal with respect to developing and recruiting senior executives, as well as the 
rest of the Federal civilian workforce. 

1 would be happy to respond to any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Kichak. 

Ms. LaChance. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN LACHANCE 

Ms. LaChance. Good afternoon, Chairman Davis and members 
of the subcommittees. Thank you for the opportunity to highlight 
our efforts to develop and recruit a diverse talent pipeline ready to 
accept the challenges of leadership to tomorrow. 

Our recruitment and development efforts have been extremely 
successful, resulting in many prestigious awards and other recogni- 
tion for the Postal Service. We are the second-largest employer in 
the Nation, with almost 700,000 employees. Key to the Postal Serv- 
ice’s business objectives is the development of talented individuals 
who are prepared to assume leadership positions quickly and suc- 
cessfully. The Postal Service recognizes the business imperatives of 
creating a pool of talented employees with diverse backgrounds, 
perspectives, and experiences. Employees are developed throughout 
their careers to take on new roles, new assignments, and new chal- 
lenges. 

We have created a number of processes and programs that assess 
and identify high-potential employees. We train, develop, and ulti- 
mately foster their career advancement. Our developmental pro- 
grams include those designed to prepare employees to become ini- 
tial level supervisors, mid-level managers, and executives. The 
Postal Service is identifying tomorrow’s leaders today. 

Succession planning is a systematic process to ensure that our 
organization has a steady, reliable pool of talented individuals who 
will be ready and able to meet the Postal Service’s future leader- 
ship needs. The Postal Service’s corporate succession planning of- 
fers a structured, corporate-wide, and transparent process for iden- 
tifying those employees with the potential to become executives in 
our organization. 

The self-nomination process puts employees in control of their ca- 
reers by allowing them to express their interest in career advance- 
ment and leadership roles. Our multi-tiered review process and ap- 
proval process ensures objective and fair treatment of all applica- 
tions. 

Finally, corporate succession planning allows ongoing develop- 
ment for program participants. We are proud to reflect the diver- 
sity of America. Over 38 percent of our total work force is minority, 
and almost 40 percent is female. Minority and female representa- 
tion continues to be strong in our management, executive, and offi- 
cer ranks. In 2007, 32 percent of our managers were female, while 
30 percent while minorities. 

The number of employees occupying executive positions is fairly 
small, as compared to our entire work force. These individuals are 
responsible for operating our plants, districts, and headquarters 
functions. In 2007, there were 748 executives, and of these, 26 per- 
cent were minorities while nearly 29 percent were female. 

We understand that developing our talented employees does not 
guarantee us a viable future in our organization. We recruit tal- 
ented individuals from outside the Postal Service who have knowl- 
edge and expertise that may not be available in-house. The Postal 
Service requires leaders with a broad range of knowledge and expe- 
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riences, excellent business acumen, and an understanding of the 
market drivers that influence our business. 

Last year, the Postal Service created an office dedicated to re- 
cruiting the best and the brightest. We recruit talented individuals 
at colleges and universities through professional organizations and 
at career fairs. The Postal Service participates on panels, sponsors 
events and conferences targeting women and minorities, and pro- 
motes the Postal Service as an employer of choice. 

In addition, we are leveraging technology to reach new genera- 
tions interested in postal careers. Our job postings appear on a va- 
riety of specialized Web sites. In the increasing competition for tal- 
ent, we must continue to attract and retain the right people. We 
believe that our new recruitment office and our diversity profes- 
sionals’ continuous community outreach will succeed in attracting 
talent and diverse individuals with the skills and expertise we need 
for ongoing business success. 

In conclusion, the Postal Service has a long and proud history of 
employing a diverse work force and is committed to providing em- 
ployees with the information, training, and development that they 
need to do their jobs today and tomorrow. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. LaChance follows:] 
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Good Afternoon, Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka and members of the 
Subcommittees, 

My name is Susan LaChance and I am the Vice President of Employee 
Development and Diversity for the United States Postal Service. I had the 
privilege of testifying before you nearly one year ago. Thank you for the 
opportunity to share with you today some of the great things we are doing to 
develop a diverse talent pipeline that will contribute to the Postal Service’s 
continued sustainability. 

The Postal Service has entered a new world, one that requires our organization 
to become even more entrepreneurial, flexible and transparent. Developing our 
organization’s future leaders has never been more critical, given today's market 
realities and our country’s current economic uncertainties. We recognize that 
developing from within is only one part of the equation. We also need to 
continuously attract new talent - talent that is diverse in many respects. To us in 
the Postal Service, diversity has a broad definition. We believe that an 
individual’s experiences, knowledge, skills, and business know-how should be 
added to the traditional diversity concepts of race, ethnicity, sexual orientation, 
gender, disability, age, veterans status and religion. It is in large part due to the 
hard work and contributions of our very diverse workforce that the Postal Service 
has achieved business success and been financially independent from the 
federal government these last four decades. 

As you are aware, for almost 40 years, the Postal Service has operated more like 
a business than a government agency. In 1970, Congress enacted the Postal 
Reorganization Act, making the Postal Service an independent quasi- 
governmental agency under a break-even mandate. Recognizing the need to 
allow the Postal Service flexibility in order to sustain itself without government 
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subsidies, Congress gave the Postal Service broad authority to develop its own 
organizational structure and internal regulations, including regulations pertaining 
to its employees. Although the Postal Service has adopted some of the federal 
government's personnel rules, many of the Postal Service’s operating 
procedures, measurements and internal regulations are more closely aligned 
with best practices in private industry. This has allowed the Postal Service to 
operate with a greater degree of flexibility and has enabled us to quickly respond 
and adapt to shifting economic conditions in this country. 

A year and a half ago, Congress passed the second major reform of the Postal 
Service - the Postal Accountability and Enhancement Act (PAEA). PAEA takes 
the Postal Service further away from the realm of the federal government - it 
requires the Postal Service to think and behave more like a private company. 

The Act requires the Postal Service to discard its break-even business model 
and way of doing business. Today, the Postal Service has financial responsibility 
greater than most federal agencies and is subject to stringent reporting 
requirements applicable to private enterprises, such as Sarbanes-Oxley. 

During its April 17, 2007, testimony before this subcommittee, the Government 
Accountability Office highlighted the benefits of PAEA, stating that the Act 
“provides tools and mechanisms that can be used to establish an efficient, 
flexible, fair, transparent, and financially sound Postal Service - a Service that 
can more effectively operate in an increasingly competitive environment not 
anticipated under the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970." 

One way that our Human Resources Department contributes to “an efficient, 
flexible, fair, transparent, and financially sound Postal Service" is through the 
continuous development of a talent pipeline that spans levels from our letter 
carriers and sales associates to our Officer ranks. Our workforce is our biggest 
asset. That is why the Postal Service invests millions of dollars to provide 
continuous learning and development opportunities to our employees at all levels 
of the organization. The Postal Service has a number of structured programs in 
place to train and develop our employees, help maximize their performance, and 
coach them to achieve greater degrees of responsibility. We have achieved 
great success in this area. 

As highlighted by the report the Board of Governors submitted to Congress this 
past December on the status of women and minorities in upper management 
positions, the Postal Service has made significant strides in preparing its future 
leaders, inclusive of women and minorities, for higher level assignments. 

Through a series of leadership development programs and succession planning 
processes, the Postal Service has been successfully preparing a pool of talented 
individuals for leadership positions. The Postal Service has assigned my 
department, Employee Development and Diversity, the responsibility of (1 ) 
providing learning and development opportunities to approximately 700,000 
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career employees; (2) managing the development of diverse talent; and (3) 
promoting diversity and inclusion throughout the organization. 

As Vice President of Employee Development and Diversity, I am proud of our 
efforts to promote a diverse and inclusive workplace. These efforts have been 
very successful, resulting in recognition for the Postal Service. 

The Postal Service is proud of its efforts to recognize diversity, and is equally 
proud of the external recognition it receives. In 2007, among the honors we 
received were the “Public-Sector Employer of the Year 1 ’ from Careers and the 
disABLED Magazine, and Hispanic Business Magazine naming us as “One of the 
Best Companies for Hispanics". 

The Postal Service was the only federal agency included in Hispanic Business 
Magazine’s Diversity Elite 60 list, an annual directory of the best companies for 
Hispanics determined by more than 30 variables measuring companies’ 
commitment to Hispanic hiring, promotion, marketing and supplier diversity. 

The Careers and the disABLED Magazine cited postal efforts to provide all 
employees with equal opportunity to compete in every aspect of employment. 

The magazine also cited our state-of-the-art technology that we provide to assist 
deaf and hard of hearing postal employees. 

Today, I share with you the Postal Service's continuing efforts to develop and 
recruit a diverse talent pipeline and take this opportunity to highlight some of our 
success stories. 

The Postal Service maintains a long and distinguished tradition of growing our 
own talent. As the second largest civilian employer in the nation, we employ 
almost 700,000 career employees. This large pool of talented employees 
provides the Postal Service with a unique competitive advantage. It helps to 
ensure that we will have continuous and high-quality leadership even in the face 
of significant demographic shifts in the broader labor market, such as, the 
impending wave of Baby Boomer retirements. 

Key to the Postal Service’s business objectives is the development of talented 
individuals who are prepared to assume leadership positions quickly and 
successfully. The Postal Service also recognizes the business imperative of 
creating a talent pipeline comprised of employees with diverse backgrounds, 
perspectives, and experiences. 

Our employees possess knowledge, skills, and abilities spanning virtually every 
profession. Beyond our letter carriers, mail handlers, and retail clerks, we 
employ an incredibly diverse array of professionals in fields like finance, 
marketing, human resources, information technology, engineering, maintenance, 
and many other areas. This range of opportunities allows our employees to 
change careers without changing employers. We strongly believe that by 
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offering these opportunities and delivering on our commitment to developing 
employees, we will continue to retain talented employees. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that the majority of our employees have spent their entire working life 
with the Postal Service. 

Our organization continues to benefit from the tremendous institutional 
knowledge and skills our employees have developed over decades. To ensure 
that our employees are prepared to meet emerging business challenges, we 
have developed a number of processes to assess and identify talent, develop 
and train our people, and ultimately, foster career advancement for our 
employees. 

Employees receive ongoing development over their career that helps prepare 
them to take on new roles, new assignments, and new challenges while learning 
about our complex operations and business. From the earliest moments of their 
careers to the very end, the Postal Service is committed to providing employees 
with the training and development they need to succeed. 

We offer a broad array of functional and technical training to develop beginner, 
intermediate, and advanced skills to help our workforce do the jobs they are hired 
to do and do them better and better over time. We also offer an impressive line- 
up of leadership development programs. Our Associate Supervisor Program is 
an industry pioneering approach to moving our craft employees to initial front-line 
supervisory positions through 16-weeks of classroom and on-the-job training. 
Newer programs like our Managerial Leadership Program build skills for 
seasoned mid-level managers. Premiere programs like our Advanced 
Leadership Program offer world-class leadership development for our managerial 
and professional ranks. Finally, we also offer a four-tiered Executive 
Development Continuum for our current executives that foster the continued 
growth of their leadership abilities. The Postal Service takes its commitment to 
developing our workforce seriously, and the results show through record-setting 
performance improvement and service to the American public. 

We begin the process of identifying and developing potential leaders by 
determining what behaviors are necessary to lead a large organization 
effectively. In order to accomplish this, we use competency models. Employing 
these models is an industry best practice. Competencies are observable, 
demonstrable behaviors that define good on-the-job practices. Our competency 
models are well-researched and vetted to ensure that they accurately and 
appropriately describe those behaviors that contribute to individual and 
organizational success. All of our competency models describe behaviors in a 
manner that allows employees to see how they can improve their performance by 
more closely following behaviors outlined in each model. 

In addition to the models themselves, the Postal Service has created 
sophisticated developmental opportunities guides that are tied to each 
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competency. This in effect offers a road map to employees and managers alike 
and helps them to plan for developmental assignments and tasks that will 
improve their performance and build their capacity over time. These guides offer 
powerful advice and great suggestions for development in place to help our 
employees grow critical skills to help advance their careers. 

The competencies developed by the Postal Service also serve one other critical 
role: they are used to help identify tomorrow's leaders today. We use these 
competencies in our two succession planning processes that identify and 
develop future leaders at various levels of the organization. The first is our 
Corporate Succession Planning (CSP) process, and the second is our EAS 
Leadership Development (ELD) process. 

As background, our succession planning processes were developed within our 
Diversity function and continue to reside in Employee Development and 
Diversity. This underscores the Postal Service’s commitment to identifying and 
developing a diverse pool of future leaders to meet the business challenges of 
tomorrow. CSP and ELD are supported in our organization by dedicated 
Diversity professionals at both the HQ and Field levels, further underscoring our 
commitment to integrating the principles of diversity and inclusion into our CSP 
and ELD processes. 

These processes are similarly structured. Their primary distinction is the level of 
leadership each process targets. For CSP, the purpose is to identify and develop 
future executives organization-wide. For ELD, the purpose is to identify and 
develop future technical managers and professionals in our Field operations. 

Both processes are available during an “open season” to all employees who 
meet eligibility requirements. This enables employees, through self-nomination, 
to express an interest in higher EAS and executive-level assignments. 

Interested employees complete online applications that include a background 
profile, competency assessments, and a written narrative statement. Employees’ 
online applications proceed to their executive or immediate manager for review 
and comment. The manager completes a competency assessment and provides 
recommendations of support or non-support for each applicant. Managers' 
comments and recommendations are forwarded to a special committee that 
reviews applications for specific job pools. The committees are made up of 
diverse groups of executives (CSP) or senior non-executive managers (ELD). 

The committees recommend successful applicants to the responsible officer or 
executive. Successful applicants develop comprehensive, online Individual 
Development Plans (IDPs) that are also reviewed and approved by the 
committees and the applicants' executive or immediate manager. All applicants, 
regardless of whether or not they are admitted into the program, receive detailed 
in-person feedback from their managers reflecting the consensus comments from 
the committees that reviewed their application. 
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What CSP and ELD offer the Postal Service is a structured, nationwide, and 
transparent process to identify the very best and brightest talent from among our 
diverse workforce. The self-nomination process puts employees in control of 
their careers by allowing them to express their interest and determination to 
move ahead. Our multi-tiered review and approval process ensures greater 
objectivity, transparency and fair treatment of all applications. Finally, CSP and 
ELD help to ensure that ongoing development takes place for program 
participants and that our finite developmental resources are being utilized wisely. 

The results speak for themselves. From the inception of the enhanced CSP 
(2004) and ELD processes through the present, more women and minorities 
have become members of our feeder pools and more women and minorities 
have been selected as executives. The processes work because they are 
objective, transparent, and relevant to our business environment. We will, of 
course, continue to improve these processes to help ensure a continuous 
pipeline of future professional and leadership talent for the years ahead. 

By investing in our employees and maximizing the talents of leaders who reflect 
the diversity of America, the Postal Service is better equipped to understand and 
meet its customers’ needs and provide excellent service to the diverse 
communities it serves. Ultimately, this is our goal as a service provider. And, as 
an employer, our goal is to continue being the employer of choice for many 
Americans. 

As you know, we are one of the nation’s largest employers, and certainly one of 
America's leading businesses in providing employment opportunities to women 
and minorities. In fact, the Postal Service has made significant contributions in 
helping to establish and maintain a strong, vibrant and diverse middle class in 
this country. 

We are pleased to report that we continue to be a microcosm of America. Last 
year, more than 683,000 employees worked for us. Over 38.3 percent of our 
workforce is minority, as compared to 32.8 percent in the rest of the Federal 
Government. Almost 40 percent of our career workforce is female. And, white 
males make up approximately 38,3 percent of our total workforce. 

At our initial supervisory level of EAS-1 5, a full 42 percent of our supervisors 
were minorities. Minority and female representation continues to be strong in our 
EAS levels 22 and above, PCES, and Officer ranks. In 2007, in the EAS-22 and 
above category, 32 percent of our managers were females, while 30 percent 
represented minorities. 

The number of employees occupying Postal Career Executive Service positions 
is fairly small, as compared to our entire workforce. Approximately one tenth of 
one percent of our workforce is PCES employees. These individuals are 
responsible for operating the plants, districts, and headquarters functions of the 
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Postal Service. In 2007, there were 748 PCES executives and of these, 26 
percent were minorities, while nearly 29 percent were women. 

From 2004 through 2007, we saw an increase in our PCES ranks in the number 
of Hispanic men and minority women. As our total workforce decreases, we 
have seen a correlating increase in the representation of women and minorities 
in our workforce. 

Finally, moving forward to the 39 officers of the Postal Service, the highest 
leadership category in our organization, we are pleased to report the following for 
2007: more than 1 0 percent of our officers were African-American men; nearly 
36 percent were women; 1 8 percent were minorities; and more than 5 percent 
were Hispanic women. 

While the focus of this hearing is on diversity in higher levels, I share these 
general statistics with you because, in light of our strong culture to promote from 
within, they demonstrate our commitment to developing talented, diverse 
individuals. I would like to share with you a few examples of our minority men 
and women who launched their careers with the Postal Service as craft 
employees and who are now at some of the highest levels in our organization. 
Their stories are among the many we could have shared. 

In February of this year, Kathy Ainsworth was named Vice President of Retail 
Operations. In this role, Kathy is responsible for overseeing more than 37,000 
postal facilities nationwide where customers can buy stamps or mail packages. 
She began her postal career in 1974 as a mail handler in Missoula, Montana. 

She pursued her bachelor's degree, while working full time - a familiar story for 
many postal managers. 

Over the years, Kathy held a number of management positions before entering 
the executive ranks in 1990 as the Controller for the San Francisco Division. 
During this time, Kathy returned to school to earn her MBA. She was promoted 
again to the positions of Area Finance Manager in the Allegheny Area and 
District Manager in Cleveland, Ohio. Thereafter, she became the Vice President, 
Delivery and Retail at Headquarters. 

Gloria Tyson is another one of our success stories. Today, Gloria is the District 
Manager for Chicago. Gloria came to Chicago from our Detroit District with the 
mission of turning around Chicago’s mail service. With more than 28 years of 
experience, Gloria has succeeded in leading a team that improved Chicago's 
mail service by more than five points in the first quarter of this year. Gloria began 
her postal career in 1980 as a city letter carrier before being promoted to a 
Management Trainee. She has held a number of management positions over 
the years in major metropolitan areas, such as New York City and northern New 
Jersey. Gloria takes mentoring employees very seriously, and leads by example. 
In her short time in Chicago, she has built a responsive team and has appointed 
many managers of diverse backgrounds. 
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Finally, I would like to share the story of Ellis Burgoyne. He is the Vice President 
of Area Operations for the Southwest Area and is the senior postal official in 
charge of five states: Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, New Mexico and Texas. 
The Postal Service has divided the country into nine areas of operations, and he 
is one of nine Area Vice Presidents who oversee postal field operations. He is 
responsible for all postal operations including mail processing and distribution, 
customer service and administrative operations, and reports directly to the 
Deputy Postmaster General and Chief Operating Officer. 

He started his career with the Postal Service in 1978 as a letter carrier, and sets 
the example of someone who has worked his way up through the organization. 

He has held a variety of positions: including serving as vice president, Delivery 
and Retail; the Colorado/Wyoming district manager; Richmond district manager, 
and a host of other finance and customer service positions. Along the way, he 
has set records for achieving new levels of performance and customer 
satisfaction. 

Although I am only highlighting a few individuals today, I am proud to share with 
you that we have many more dedicated executives like Kathy, Gloria and Ellis 
leading our organization who represent a diverse pool of employees who have 
been continuously promoted from within. 

We recognize that developing our internal talent does not in and of itself 
automatically guarantee the future viability of our organization. We maintain a 
strong commitment to recruiting a diverse workforce - and that commitment will 
not change. 

To respond effectively to the challenges and opportunities raised by the 2006 
law, the Postal Service requires leaders with: (1) a broad range of knowledge 
and experiences; (2) an understanding and appreciation for customers’ economic 
influence on corporate strategies; and (3) business acumen. 

The Postal Service recognizes it is sometimes necessary to seek external talent 
with knowledge and expertise that may not be available in-house. In addition to 
this new challenge, the Postal Service faces the potential retirement of Baby 
Boomers. 

That is the reason why last year, the Postal Service created a recruitment office 
within Human Resources to actively recruit the best and the brightest to the 
organization. This office is in charge of recruiting talent at colleges and 
universities, through professional organizations, and at career fairs. The Postal 
Service participates on panels, sponsors events and conferences targeting 
women and minorities, purchases advertisements in diverse magazines, and 
reaches out to minority communities to promote the Postal Service as an 
Employer of Choice. Some examples of our efforts to attract a diverse workforce 
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include participating in diversity career fairs and events for people with disabilities 
at such locations as Gallaudet University, the World Congress on Disabilities, 
and Women for Hire. 

One of the key challenges facing us today is the perception that the Postal 
Service is antiquated. We view this challenge as a great opportunity for us to re- 
energize our employment brand to showcase the Postal Service as a cutting- 
edge employer of choice. To meet this challenge, we developed a video and 
recruitment booklet featuring our own postal employees that highlight 
opportunities for world-class training, career growth and advancement, and 
numerous exciting employment opportunities in a wide range of fields and at all 
levels of the organization. 

Additionally, we are leveraging technology to reach new generations interested in 
postal careers. For example, in May we will be launching ECareer, a new 
electronic hiring tool. We, also, have formed relationships with nationwide on-line 
recruitment organizations. This means that USPS job postings appear on all 
kinds of specialized nationwide on-line sites, such as Monster Diversity and 
Inclusion, BlackPlanet.com, AsianAvenue.com, and Military.com. In fact, we are 
very proud to be among the nation’s largest employers of men and women in 
uniform. In 2007, we employed more than 170,000 veterans, which is roughly 
one-fourth of our workforce. This is such a key demographic for us that we have 
a dedicated recruiter for this group. 

In the increasing competition for talent, we must continue to maintain a presence 
in all the communities we serve. We believe that our new recruitment office and 
our diversity professionals’ continuous community outreach will succeed in 
attracting talented and diverse individuals with the skills and expertise we need to 
propel the Postal Service as a world-class organization. 

The Postal Service remains committed to being a model employer of choice and 
continues to empower employees to contribute ideas, seek challenges and be 
engaged in building a performance-based culture. We view diversity as a 
winning business strategy and use it as a tool to deliver results. We believe that 
our employees should represent the people we serve, and that is why we 
incorporate diversity principles throughout the Postal Service’s strategies for 
recruitment, development and selection. 

We are pleased with the diversity of our workforce and continue to promote an 
inclusive workplace. While we recognize there is always room for improvement, 
these numbers are in line and, in some instances, exceed those of the federal 
workforce and reflect the realities of the marketplace today. 

In conclusion, the Postal Service views it employees' diversity as a strength, and 
promotes inclusiveness throughout its actions. As the agency looks to the future, 
it moves forward with these three broad-ranging strategies: 
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• To enhance recruitment and retention of diverse talented individuals; 

• To leverage the talents and skills of a diverse workforce; and 

• To reinforce leadership’s commitment to diversity and inclusion. 

The diversity of the Postal Service represents the diversity of America. The 
Postal Service has a long, proud history of a diverse workforce and is committed 
to providing employees with the information, training, and development that they 
need to do their jobs today and tomorrow. And all of us in the Postal Service are 
committed to delivering excellent customer service to all of America. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions the Subcommittees may have. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. I thank both of 
you for your testimony. 

Let me begin with our questioning. 

Ms. Kichak, you indicated that the Justice Department has indi- 
cated that there might be some difficulty with the requirement of 
panels, which is included in our legislation 

Ms. Kichak. Right. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois [continuing]. That might have Constitu- 
tional issues and pose problems. You also indicated OPM had not 
taken a position on the legislation, itself. 

Ms. Kichak. Yes. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me ask, does OPM have a position 
relative to why it is so difficult to reach a level of some semblance 
of parity within the ranks of the SES? 

Ms. Kichak. Well, our data does show that the situation, the mi- 
nority representation in the SES is improving, although not to the 
level that minority representation exists today in the rest of the 
Federal Government. 

We believe that the best way to bring people into the SES is to 
train them and develop them and bring them along, and if you look 
at the pipeline of people currently in the Federal Government in 
the 13 to 15 level and in the senior pay level, No. 1, it is definitely 
increasing for both minorities and women; No. 2, it is substantially 
higher than the minority and women representation in the SES. So 
we contend that, as new members come into the SES, that the de- 
mographic profile of the SES will change. 

It does take time. We only had about 300 new hires, and not new 
hires to the Federal Government but people moving into the SES 
in 2007, about 330, I think it is. So out of a 7,000 person service, 
when you only bring in about 5 percent a year it definitely just 
takes time for the numbers to change. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And so the time that it takes, the most 
recent study that I looked at suggested that if we continue at the 
rate we are going, that we would be into the next 25, 30 years and 
still will not have seen any significant movement or any significant 
progress. 

Do you have any ideas? Well, let me just ask this: what is the 
status of the training and development program? 

Ms. Kichak. Agencies run their own Federal career development 
programs. Again, we have been very successful when we look at 
those at the agency level in recruiting people into the SES. The 
Federal CDP program that OPM was running, right now we are re- 
evaluating and reviewing what is going on in that program. We 
have had some difficulties in its operation, and we are reviewing 
that. We have told the candidates and the agencies that we are 
currently on hold while we look to get that back, and we will be 
restarting it shortly. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So it is actually on hold right now? 

Ms. Kichak. Well, we have to review certain things that are 
going on that are not as we would like them to be. We want a very 
high-quality process in that program. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well thank you. 

Let me just ask you, Ms. LaChance, according to Postal Service 
data in GAO’s testimony, the representation of African American 
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men among postal managers has declined in recent years, while 
overall representation of women and minorities has increased at a 
slow rate. For example, the percent of minority executives in- 
creased less than 1 percentage point per year, and the representa- 
tion of female executives has not increased much faster. What ac- 
tions has the Postal Service taken to enhance the diversity of ex- 
ecutives? I know you talked about the recruitment, job fairs and 
visiting colleges and universities and bringing in people. Specifi- 
cally as it relates to the recruitment and development of execu- 
tives, what is the Postal Service doing? 

Ms. LaChance. In terms of looking at what I describe as the 
feeder pool of individuals who will move into executive ranks, we 
recognize that we need a two-pronged structured approach to that. 
As you mentioned, recruitment is one of those areas; however, the 
second area is to really look at the feeder pool and make sure that 
we have processes in place that are open for individuals to self- 
nominate and have an opportunity for development. 

In the mid-level ranks, or our managerial ranks, we have put in 
place what we call an EAS leadership development program. 

We also have used programs such as management intern pro- 
grams, which allow us to go out and, in fact, recruit broadly in 
America for additional applicants to come in to the organization at 
a level that is in that mid-level manager area. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. Thank you both. 

We will go to Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. I guess it is Ms. Kichak I have to ask whether or 
not you are familiar with this decision or, for that matter, the Jus- 
tice Department is familiar with Phillips v. General Services Ad- 
ministration 917 Fed. 2nd 1297 from the Federal Circuit in 1990. 
Are you familiar with that decision? 

Ms. Kichak. No, I am not. 

Ms. Norton. Well, it seems to imply that the Federal Govern- 
ment or at least the General Services Agency indeed had a panel 
like the one in the chairman’s bill that has been taken to court and 
approved by the courts. Could I read you what the court said, the 
Federal Circuit Court, in 1990, “Requiring that each SES evalua- 
tion panel shall include at least one woman and one member of a 
racial or ethnic minority group does not appear to violate merit 
system principles or constitute a prohibited personnel practice. 
Merit system principles, which appear in Section 2301 of Title V, 
United States Code, do not themselves provide independent causes 
of action or independent bases for jurisdiction and cannot be con- 
sidered in the absence of a violation of a statute, rule, or reg.” Phil- 
lips v. General Services Administration. 

It would appear that there is precedent for what the chairman 
and respective chairmen are trying to do in their bill, and you are 
telling me that there is a problem with it? 

Ms. Kichak. First of all, we would defer to the Justice Depart- 
ment. That is their advice on that. But I want to assure 

Ms. Norton. Their advice was based on what? 

Ms. Kichak. Their reading of the proposed legislation. 

Ms. Norton. And they then said that it is in violation of what? 
You can’t come before this committee and say, well, the Justice De- 
partment says so, so that is the way it must be. What was the view 
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of the Justice Department, and on what was it based? I just read 
you the view of the Federal Circuit Court of the United States of 
America, which is over and above, stands above the Justice Depart- 
ment, so I am just trying to find a basis for their view. 

Ms. Kichak. And I think the Justice Department is going to have 
to answer that question. 

Ms. Norton. I think what you are going to have to do is, within 
30 days, have the basis for your coming before this committee to 
testify — the Justice Department is not here — submit to the Chair 
the legal basis for your view. You are now representing this as your 
view. You come to testify. I understand OPM hasn’t taken a view, 
but you have given us a view that you consider apparently even 
more important than the OPM view, and that is that the Justice 
Department says that there is a violation of something, and within 
30 days would you, the Justice Department, or somebody — show 
the Justice Department this. You have this cite. 

Ms. Kichak. OK. 

Ms. Norton. And ask the Justice Department how they reconcile 
their view that there is a violation here with the view of the Fed- 
eral Circuit opinion in Phillips v. General Services Administration, 
1990, which appear to condone precisely what this bill says. 

Ms. Kichak. We do encourage the quality review boards or the 
review boards that review the SES selections to be diverse, to wel- 
come members that are female, minority. It is just that we don’t 
mandate that. 

Ms. Norton. I understand that. I have given you a cite that said 
precisely what the chairman said. 

Ms. Kichak. Yes. Thank you. We will do that. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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UNITED STATES 
POSTAL SERVICE 


May 15, 2008 


The Honorable Eleanor Holmes Norton 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515-5100 

Dear Congresswoman Norton: 

Thank you for your interest in diversity issues. It was our pleasure to share with you some of the 
U.S. Postal Service success stories in this area. During a recent congressional hearing, you 
requested some additional information on our hiring initiatives. Specifically, you were interested 
in our promotion strategies, and if we hired from within. I hope the following information answers 
your question. 

The Postal Service does not use SES as a job classification. Executives in the USPS are 
classified as Postal Career Executive Service (PCES). 

Vacancies for PCES positions generally are filled by the following methods: 

Reassignment of a current PCES 

Selection based on the corporate succession plan 

Selection of an employee, EAS-22 or above, outside of the corporate succession plan 
Recruitment of an outside hire. 


Sincerely, 




Susan M. LaChance 


cc: The Honorable Danny K. Davis 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal Workforce, 
Postal Service, and the District of Columbia 
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Ms. Norton. I want to go to Ms. LaChance and the Postal Serv- 
ice. 

Ms. LaChance, you have something here that is quite unusual. 
Largely because of the absence of opportunities for African Amer- 
ican, Hispanic men and women elsewhere, you have a very largely 
minority work force. The GAO figures are stunning in that regard. 

I would like to ask you about figures that appear to go down — 
these figures are reported in the GAO report — looking at execu- 
tives. Looking at September 1999 — I think these are percentages — 
looking at executives at large — that is a very broad title, so I don’t 
know what kinds of executives they are talking about — but they 
show a percentage. Well, let’s look at 2004, actually, because from 
1999 to 2004 there was a slight increase, but if you look at 2004 
and 2007 you see, even given the nature of your work force, a re- 
duction from 9.8 percent to 8.7 percent of African American men, 
and a reduction of African American women from 7.0 percent to 6.3 
percent. Among Hispanic men, there is a small increase, for which 
I congratulate you, from 4.9 to 5.4, but among Hispanic women in 
these categories it goes from 1.5 percent to 1.8, tiny increases. 

The decreases in the men are perplexing, and the women who 
are African American are perplexing. Could you explain them, 
please? 

Ms. LaChance. There are certainly many influences that do 
come about when you look at the statistics. We have, as you stated, 
Delegate Norton, we have enjoyed a good minority population, and, 
in fact, we have had and continue to have a large African American 
population, relatively large in comparison with the Federal Govern- 
ment, in our executives as well as in our supervisory managerial 
ranks. 

We have seen, as the population has decreased overall for us, we 
have seen retirements in our men, in general, and we have seen 
like decreases in White men, as well as African American men. 
There has only been a slight increase in our Hispanic population. 

Those areas are areas that we are working very closely with our 
internal employee affinity groups with, because we recognize that 
some individuals are not putting themselves out there to actually 
make application and self-nominate to our programs, so we are 
working very closely with our affinity groups, encouraging individ- 
uals to self-nominate, giving them the courage to make application 
and see that there are opportunities. It is an ongoing effort that we 
have to make. 

Ms. Norton. Do you support the panel notion in the chairman’s 
bill with a woman and a minority on the panels? 

Ms. LaChance. In terms of the bill, I think that we have already 
achieved a lot of what the legislation has called for. In fact, with 
our succession planning process and our feeder pools, we are seeing 
a good minority population. We have offices that 

Ms. Norton. I just quoted you some statistics that showed de- 
crease in both Black men and Black women, so now you are telling 
me the opposite. I am asking you, in light of those decreases, do 
you support the chairman’s notion, at least temporarily, of having 
panels that would have a minority and a woman on them? 
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Ms. LaChance. We currently do have executive resource boards 
that are very diverse that look at this. It is not necessarily the 
same as what the SES process is, because our process is 

Ms. Norton. You already have this, you are saying? 

Ms. LaChance. We have that process. We have review commit- 
tees that look at this, but our process is more about development, 
not selection. 

Ms. Norton. When it comes to selection, do you have a process 
like the one in the chairman’s bill? 

Ms. LaChance. No, we do not. 

Ms. Norton. Do you support or oppose a process like the one in 
the chairman’s bill? 

Ms. LaChance. Again, I believe that we already have the results 
the legislation calls for. To put a process in place 

Ms. Norton. Even though I have quoted to you statistics that 
show over 3 years’ time significant reduction in Black male and 
Black female executive appointments? 

Ms. LaChance. Again, let me just kind of go back. Our process 
is not the same. Our process is very different. We do not post 

Ms. Norton. I am looking at the GAO report. I am not looking 
at your process. I am looking at the results. One thing we should 
not expect in a work force with such a large percentage of Black 
men and women is the numbers in that upper category to decrease, 
and I am asking you whether, in light of that decrease, you think 
something like what the chairman’s bill proposes would at least 
temporarily be helpful. 

Ms. LaChance. I do not believe that the process that has been 
proposed by the chairman would be helpful to the Postal Service. 

Although there has been a slight decrease in the populations that 
you are citing, if you do go back to the 1999 data you will see that 
there has been a good decrease in the GAO report. Further, I 
think, given the fact that 

Ms. Norton. Yes, there were increases between 1999 and 2004, 
not much for Black men, 9.0 to 9.8, but at least it was an increase, 
and African American women, 5.3 to 7.0. Then I look at the years 
between 2004 and 2007 and I see rather significant decreases. That 
is what leads me to ask the question I have just asked. 

Ms. LaChance. Again, I do not believe that having the legisla- 
tion as proposed would be of aid to the Postal Service because our 
process is really not about filling jobs and promotions, but rather 
about developing individuals for leadership. 

What we have looked toward is identifying people and giving 
them opportunities. If we look toward only 

Ms. Norton. Rather than giving them jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you said you are not for it. Giving them 
opportunities which result in decreases does not show the effective- 
ness of what you are doing, Ms. LaChance. Thank you very much. 
I will go on to the next person. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Norton. We 
will go to Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me start with Ms. Kichak. You voiced two concerns about the 
proposed legislation, H.R. 3774 and the Senate version. One of the 
concerns is that it would create a new office and you believe in the 
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current structure that is there. You also voiced a concern that I 
thought was quite interesting and have never heard from any Fed- 
eral agency, that you had a cost concern about the cost of creating 
this new department. I found that quite interesting. I have never 
heard any agency come up here and say they did not want to create 
something new because of cost. I just don’t hear it. It is not a part 
of Federal agencies’ culture. I don’t hear it. But I heard it today. 

Your second set of concerns was about the Constitutionality that 
was pointed out to you. 

Change is always difficult, and it seems to me that the culture 
of the SES selection process should be what changes. When you 
really think about it, it is the culture. You think that the levels of 
diversity in the SES are improving, but the will must be there to 
make these improvements. The will must be there to make the 
changes. It must be there to actually move people up the ladder. 
Is the will there to do that in OPM? 

Ms. Kichak. The will is definitely there. 

The first thing is it is not a question of being afraid of change. 
We did have one SES office prior to our reorganization in 2003 
which was not that long ago, and so those of us with long careers 
at OPM remember that. I really believe the service and the quality 
of service the SES community is better today because, instead of 
having a small office devoted to one topic, we bring together ex- 
perts in various aspects of personnel management, such as how you 
recruit, how you evaluate, how you service, how you rank applica- 
tions, and things like that. 

So working with the SES, there are more people working on it 
today, although not full time, than there were when we had an in- 
dividual office, so it is really, No. 1, an issue of quality. 

No. 2, OPM always does care about cost. We are a small agency 
and we want to make sure we use our dollars wisely. But we con- 
tinue to support diversity in the SES. I mean, we just issued new 
Executive Corps qualifications that you use to evaluate applicants, 
and it requires a leadership element that evaluates whether folks 
have been effective leaders in encouraging diversity. So our interest 
is there. 

We have a human capital score card. That is not strictly SES. 
That is for measuring the management of human capital, and there 
is a managing diversity element there. We require reviewing diver- 
sity and succession plans. So we are very much committed. 

Mr. Clay. Commitment is one thing, but, I mean, I heard the 
chairman say that it may take up to 25 years to get to parity. To 
be committed and for you to come here and say you are committed 
is fine, but the numbers don’t bear that out. They really don’t. And 
you are not demonstrating national diversity by your numbers, so 
in actuality you don’t have a diverse SES. You don’t have a diverse 
work force that allows people to climb the career ladder in SES. 
You aren’t selecting numbers. Your numbers just aren’t there. 

I am from Missouri, and we have a motto in that State. You have 
to show me. You have not shown me that you are about fairness 
and that you are about equity, that you are about upward mobility 
of all of your employees. You don’t look nationally diverse. 
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Ms. Kichak. We can show you numbers that are improving, but 
not numbers that have achieved the levels of representation in the 
work force in general. You are correct. 

Mr. Clay. And also I find it kind of different, too, that OPM has 
come here today to take an adversarial position against this legisla- 
tion. My suggestion to you and OPM is that you all figure this out 
how to work with both chairmen of these two committees and to 
actually come up with a product that gets us the result. Don’t come 
here being adversarial, because you are. 

Ms. Kichak. We would very much like to work with the commit- 
tees to come up with something that would improve the diversity 
of the senior executive work force. 

Mr. Clay. And it doesn’t help when you come up here and give 
us a line from the Justice Department that is really not relevant. 

Let me go to Ms. LaChance before my time runs out. 

Why is there a disconnect in the number of rank and file employ- 
ees versus the executive level positions, the same point that Ms. 
Norton was bringing up? What is the disconnect here? 

Ms. LaChance. As I understand your question, in terms of the 
disconnect between the representation in the rank and file versus 
the representation in the managerial ranks? 

Mr. Clay. The 54 or 55 percent of African American male and 
females in the Postal Service compared to a much drastically less 
number of executives in decisionmaking positions in the Postal 
Service. 

Ms. LaChance. In terms of diversity at the managerial ranks, 
one of the things that we see in the managerial ranks, in general, 
is that those individuals that are sitting in those positions actually 
came into the organization some time ago when the diversity of 
America was different. 

As we have had over the years, as we influence and start to do 
hiring, we see more and more of the ranks at the initial level where 
we do more hiring from external coming in and looking more like 
America as it does today. 

As a result, without intervention or having programs like man- 
agement interns, which we have moved toward, or hiring initial 
level supervisors, opening up our opportunities to what America 
looks like today, our managerial ranks looks like the population as 
it was perhaps 10, 15 years ago. So it takes an extra effort for us 
to continue to encourage our own work force, reach out, and to re- 
tain that work force. 

Mr. Clay. And you know your line of reasoning here is similar 
to Ms. Kichak in that you seem to have some challenges about 
what you call leadership, but it seems to me that you have individ- 
uals making judgment calls on applicants, which may be influenced 
by other factors. So it may be something in your own system that 
you may want to evaluate and change. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Clay. 

We will go to Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Kichak, first of all I want you to understand that Director 
Springer has met with members of the Hispanic Caucus at least 
twice, has addressed our concerns, and I think has shown a very 
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genuine interest in some of the worries that we have, so I am going 
to start off with that basic premise and observation. 

But I think what you see here is being expressed a certain frus- 
tration, trying to get to the bottom of the problem and seeing that 
the approach that you take and the direction that you give the 
agencies and the departments is effective, and there is some seri- 
ous question about that. 

I am going to refer to the Post article that came out today that 
I am sure you read, and Congressman Jose Serrano’s questioning 
of Director Springer yesterday, and I am going to read from it. 
“Jose Serrano, Democrat from New York who is chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee and is interested in promoting 
diversity, cited a 2007 survey that the OPM had conducted of its 
own employees. About 25 percent of the OPM employees chose to 
neither agree nor disagree on whether OPM policies and programs 
to promote diversity in the agency, and an additional 12 percent se- 
lected do not know, as their response. An additional 9.4 percent 
disagreed that the OPM’s efforts promote diversity in the agency.” 
That was what was reported in the paper today. 

So you probably have about half of those within OPM that were 
surveyed that either have a negative opinion or no opinion or don’t 
know. Even internally, that would be unacceptable, and when you 
think in terms of what you are doing basically sets the course, 
guides others and such, you have to look at it and question inter- 
nally what you all are doing. That is what gets our attention. 

And then if you spread that throughout the agencies and depart- 
ments that are not meeting any of the mandates or goals or rec- 
ommendations set out by Executive orders and such, now you have 
really got us worried. It seems like the frustration only grows from 
year to year because the numbers don’t seem to be improving. 

Now, I understand that a certain agency or a department may 
have a better record of diversity in hiring at all levels and at the 
senior executive levels, and it is always amazing to see which ones 
are more successful than others. In our discussions with Director 
Springer we were trying to say, Would you identify those programs 
that are more successful, and such. 

One of the recommendations of this legislation — again, this is 
from a memorandum that is prepared by staff for the benefit of 
members of the committee. It says, “The bill is divided in two pri- 
mary sections. The first section would recreate the Senior Execu- 
tive Resources Office at OPM, which was dissolved a number of 
years ago. According to Senior Executives Association — ” and I 
think they have a representative here — “During most of the exist- 
ence of Senior Executive Service there exited at OPM a single Of- 
fice of Executive Resource, which was responsible for thinking 
about and overseeing the specialize corps of senior executives and 
related classifications constituting the career leadership of the U.S. 
Government. Ever since the division of this office’s responsibility a 
number of years ago, concerns and issues relating to the career 
leadership corps has been parceled out among many different and 
sometimes hard to identify, let alone locate, parts of OPM.” 

And your position would be in opposition to that particular as- 
pect of this legislation? 
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Ms. Kichak. I think we are serving that community better by 
giving them access to all the experts that touch on all facets of 
SES, and my particular office will take any call from that organiza- 
tion and make sure it gets to the right place. We are committed 
to serving that population; we just don’t think this is the way to 
do it. 

Mr. Gonzalez. I think it has been our experience that we like 
to see things institutionalized within departments, agencies, and so 
on that have certain duties and responsibilities that address the 
issues that are before us. I think that is the approach of this piece 
of legislation. I don’t speak for the author or anyone at this point, 
but that would just be my understanding. I think we had some- 
thing that was in place truly dedicated to the proposition of looking 
at, of course, senior executive levels and how you promote, what 
you do to retain, and even the outside hires, as you were saying, 
which were minimal when you think in terms of what you have to 
draw from and who you bring in new at those particular levels. 

I do wish, and I am going to have to echo some of what my col- 
league, Mr. Lacy, pointed out, I wish that you all were a little bit 
more open minded about that. I understand even Congress doesn’t 
like sometimes when people are telling us that we have to do some 
things differently and maybe have something within our own Body 
that may overview certain actions of Members, but, nevertheless, 
sometimes we do have to listen. 

Ms. LaChance, let me ask you, where did you come up with this 
model on how you approach on obviously attracting and retaining 
and promoting within the Postal Service? Who gave you all these 
ideas? Where did you receive your direction? 

Ms. LaChance. Well, one of the things that we do is we con- 
stantly look at best practices in an industry, and one of the best 
practices in industry is to focus in on development. That is really 
why we are very different than what the rest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment does. We do not post position by position. We post for de- 
velopment, developmental pools, and we identify individuals, give 
them opportunities, give them coaching over time, and that is a 
best practice in private industry. In fact, we were cited in 2005 by 
GAO as having a best practice with our programs, as well. 

While we always can improve and we continue to strive to do 
that, looking at our programs and processes, making sure that 
there are no barriers to any one individual or group in any of our 
personnel practices is something that we, as well as the Federal 
Government, do and report to EEOC. 

So I think it is a combination of the two pieces: looking to best 
practice and also monitoring on an ongoing basis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. Let me thank both 
of you. We appreciate your testimony and appreciate your being 
with us. You are excused. 

Ms. LaChance. Thank you. 

Ms. Kichak. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. We will go to our second panel. While 
they are being seated, I will introduce them. 

Panel two is Mr. George H. Stalcup, the Director of Strategic 
Issues at the Government Accountability Office, GAO. He oversees 
a range of management and human capital issues. Mr. Stalcup also 
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oversees GAO’s high-risk program and issuance of GAO’s biennial 
update to its high-risk list. 

Ms. Katherine Siggerud is the Director in the Physical Infra- 
structure Issues Team at GAO. She has directed GAO’s work on 
postal issues for several years, including recent reports on delivery 
standards and performance processing, network realignment, con- 
tracting policies, semi-postal stamps, and biological threats. 

Let me thank you both. As is the tradition of this committee, we 
always swear in witnesses. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. The record will show that the witnesses 
answered in the affirmative. 

Let me welcome you both and thank you for being here. 

Mr. Stalcup, we will begin with you. 

STATEMENTS OF GEORGE H. STALCUP, DIRECTOR, STRATE- 
GIC ISSUES, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE; AND 

KATHERINE SIGGERUD, DIRECTOR, PHYSICAL INFRASTRUC- 
TURE, GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE M. STALCUP 

Mr. Stalcup. Chairman Davis, Congresswoman Norton, Con- 
gressman Gonzalez, thank you for the opportunity to participate in 
this hearing on diversity in the executive ranks. I will first discuss 
the SES, and then Ms. Siggerud will talk about the Postal Career 
Executive Service. 

Our Government continues to face new and more complex chal- 
lenges associated with long-term fiscal constraints, changing demo- 
graphics, and other factors. Senior leadership in agencies across 
Government, including the Postal Service, is essential to providing 
accountable, committed, consistent, and sustained attention to 
human capital and related organizational transformational issues. 
A diverse executive corps can be an organizational strength by 
bringing in a wider variety of perspectives and approaches to bear 
on policy development and implementation, strategic planning, 
problem solving, and decisionmaking. 

In 2003 we issued a report that looked at diversity in the SES 
as of October 2000. We estimated by race, ethnicity, and gender the 
number who would leave Government service by October 2007 and 
projected what the profile of the SES would be at the end of 2007 
if appointment trends did not change. We made similar estimates 
for the GS-15 and GS-14 levels, which are viewed as the primary 
developmental pools for the SES. 

In testimony last year, we provided data on representation at 
senior executive levels as of the end of fiscal year 2006. Our state- 
ment today presents the baseline data from our October 2000 that 
we used in our previous study and updated representation data as 
of the end of fiscal year 2007 for both the SES and the develop- 
mental pool. 

As requested, our full statement also compares the fiscal year 
2007 data to the projections we made in our 2003 study. 

For both the SES and the developmental pool we included data 
both Government-wide and for each of the 24 CFO Act agencies. 
One of the charts to my right, your left, shows a breakdown of rep- 
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resentation in the SES as of 2000 and as of 2007, as well as the 
changes over that span. The other chart presents similar data for 
the SES developmental pool. 

Our 2003 report projected some increases in representation in 
most categories of SES. You can see that fiscal year 2007 data 
show that increases did take place overall among both women and 
minorities, as well as in most categories, although the amount of 
those increases varied. 

The only decrease in representation among minorities occurred in 
African American men, whose representation declined from 5.5 per- 
cent in the year 2000 to 5.0 percent in 2007. 

Our 2003 report also projected some increases in representation 
among both minorities and women in the SES developmental pool. 
The 2007 data show that increases generally did take place, but 
again the magnitude of those increases varied. 

It is important for me to note that we did not analyze the factors 
that contributed to these changes, and therefore care must be 
taken when comparing actual changes in demographic data to the 
projections we made. Specifically, we have not determined whether 
or not the estimated retirement and appointment trends used in 
our projections continued. 

Now, while we have not done that analysis, agencies are required 
to analyze their work forces and, where representation levels for 
covered groups are lower than the civilian labor force, take steps 
to address those differences. Agencies must also maintain effective 
equal employment opportunity programs and develop strategies to 
mitigate or eliminate any barriers to participation. 

It is also important for agencies to consider retirement eligibility 
and actual retirement rates of the SES. 

In 2006, OPM reported that approximately 60 percent of the ex- 
ecutive branch’s white collar employees and 90 percent of its execu- 
tives would be eligible for retirement over the next 10 years. Sig- 
nificant retirements could affect the leadership continuity, institu- 
tional knowledge, and expertise among the SES corps. This has im- 
portant implications for Government management and emphasizes 
the need for good succession planning for this leadership group. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stalcup follows:] 
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Why GAO Did This Study What GAO Found 


A diverse Senior Executive Service 
(SES), which generally represents 
the most experienced segment of 
the federal workforce, can be an 
organizational strength by bringing 
a wider variety of perspectives and 
approaches to policy development 
and decision making. In January 
2003, GAO provided data on the 
diversity of career SES members as 
of October 2000 (GAO-03-34). In 
March 2000, GAO reported similar 
data for the Postal Career 
Executive Service (PCES) as of 
September 1999 (GAO/GGD-OO-76). 
In its 2003 report, GAO also 
projected what the profile of the 
SES would be in October 2007 if 
appointment and separation trends 
did not change. 

In response to a request for 
updated information on diversity in 
the SES and the senior ranks of the 
U.S. Postal Service, GAO is 
providing data on race, ethnicity, 
and gender obtained from the 
Office of Personnel Management’s 
(OPM) Central Personnel Data File 
and the Postal Service for (1) 
career SES positions as of the end 
of fiscal year 2007 and the SES 
developmental pool (ie., GS-16 and 
GS-14 positions) as well as a 
comparison of actual fiscal year 
2007 data to projections for fiscal 
year 2007 that GAO made in its 
2003 report, and (2) the PCES, the 
Executive Administrative Schedule 
(EAS), and EAS participants in the 
Corporate Succession Planning 
(CSP) program. GAO also 
describes the process that 
executive agencies and the Postal 
Service use to select members into 
their senior ranks. 

To view the full product including the scope 
and methodology, cfck on GAOO8-609T. 
For more information, contact Katherine 
Siggerud at (202) 512-2834 or 
siggerudfcOgao.gov or George Stalcup at 
(202) 512-6806 or stalcupg0gao.gov 


Data in the Central Personnel Data File and provided by the U.S, Postal 
Service show that as of the end of fiscal year 2007, the overall percentages of 
women and minorities have increased in the federal career SES and its 
developmental pool for potential successors since 2000 as well as in the PCES 
and EAS levels 22 and above, from which PCES potential successors could 
come, since 1999. 





October 2000 

September 2007 



Percent 


Percent 

Governmentwide 

Number 

Women Minorities 

Number 

Women Minorities 

SES 

6, 110 

23.6 13.8 

6,555 

29.1 15.8 

SES potential 

135.012 

28.2 17.0 

149,149 

34.3 22.5 


developmental 
pool (GS-15s and 
GS-14s) 


Source: GAO analysis ot OPM's Central Personnel Data File. 









September 1999 


September 2007 



Percent 



Percent 

U.S. Postal Service 

Number 

Women Minorities 

Number 

Women Minorities 

PCES 

854 

20.1 

20.8 

748 

29.0 25.5 

EAS levels 22 and 
above 

8,955 

22.7 

25.3 

8,826 

31.5 29.5 


Source: U.S. Postal Service. 


Actual fiscal year 2007 SES data show that representation increased from 
October 2000 among minorities and women and that those increases generally 
exceed the increases we projected in our 2003 report. The only decrease 
among minorities occurred in African American men, whose fiscal year 2007 
actual representation (5.0 percent) was less than the October 2000 baseline 
(5.5 percent). For the developmental pool (GS-15s and GS-14s), fiscal year 
2007 data show that increases also occurred generally among minorities and 
women since October 2000. 

Both executive branch agencies and the Postal Service have processes for 
selecting members into their senior ranks. Executive agencies use Executive 
Resources Boards to review the executive and technical qualifications of 
eligible candidates for initial SES career appointments and make 
recommendations on the best qualified. An OPM-administered board reviews 
candidates’ qualifications before appointment to the SES. The Postal Service 
does not fall under the jurisdiction of OPM’s board for promoting employees 
to the PCES. Instead, it promotes EAS and other employees to the PCES when 
they are selected to fill PCES vacancies. Most employees promoted to the 
PCES have been CSP program participants, consistent with Postal Service 
policy encouraging this practice. The CSP program is intended to identify and 
develop employees so that they can promptly and successfully assume PCES 
positions as these positions become available. 

United States Government Accountability Office 
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Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka, and Members of the Subcommittees: 

We are pleased to be here today to provide the Subcommittees with 
information on the representation of women and minorities' in the senior 
ranks of the federal government and the U.S. Postal Service. In January 
2003, we released a comprehensive review of career senior executives by 
race, ethnicity, and gender govemmentwide and by major executive 
agencies as of October 2000, and we also projected what the profile of the 
Senior Executive Service (SES) would be in October 2007 if appointment 
and separation trends did not change. 2 

Most recently, in May 2007, 3 we testified before the House Subcommittee 
on Federal Workforce, Postal Service, and the District of Columbia, 
Committee on Oversight and Government Reform on the fiscal year 2006 
levels of representation of women and minorities in the federal 
government’s career SES 4 and the levels that serve as the developmental 
pools from which the vast majority of potential successors for career SES 
positions 5 will come. We also provided data for the Postal Service’s Postal 
Career Executive Service (PCES), which includes postal officers and 
executives and certain levels of the Service’s Executive and Administrative 
Schedule (EAS), from which potential successors could come. 

The federal government continues to face new and more complex 
challenges in the 21st century resulting from long-term fiscal constraints, 
changing demographics, and other factors. Leadership in agencies across 
the federal government, especially at senior executive levels, is essential to 


‘By minorities, we refer to people in the following racial and ethnic groups: African 
American, American Indian/Alaska Native, Asian/Pacific Islander, and Hispanic. 

2 GAO, Senior Executive Service: Enhanced Agency Efforts Needed to Improve Diversity 
as the Senior Corps Turns Over, GAO-03-34 (Washington, D.C.: Jan. 17, 2003). 

J GAO, Human Capital: Diversity in the Federal SES and the Senior Levels of the U.S. 
Postal Service, GAO-07-838T (Washington, D.C.: May 10, 2007). 

4 Career SES members are individuals with civil service status (permanent) who are 
appointed competitively to SES positions and serve in positions below the top political 
appointees in the executive branch of government. 

ft The vast majority of potential successors for career SES positions come from the general 
schedule (GS) pay plan for grades GS-15 and GS-14. We included GS-15, GS-14, and 
equivalent employees. GS-equivalent employees are those in equivalent grades under other 
pay plans that follow the GS grade structure and job evaluation methodology or are 
equivalent by statute. 
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providing accountable, committed, consistent, and sustained attention to 
human capital and related organizational transformation issues. Having a 
diverse SES corps, which generally represents the most experienced 
segment of the federal workforce, can be an organizational strength that 
can bring a wider variety of perspectives and approaches to bear on policy 
development and implementation, strategic planning, problem solving, and 
decision making. 

Today, as requested, we are providing updated information as of the end 
of fiscal year 2007 on the representation of women and minorities in 
career SES 6 positions and the SES developmental pool (i.e., GS-15 and GS- 
14 positions) as well as baseline data from October 2000, which we 
previously reported for those same positions in 2003. 7 As requested, we 
also will compare the fiscal year 2007 data to statistically estimated 
projections for fiscal year 2007 that we made in our 2003 report. We also 
are providing updated information from the Postal Service on the 
representation of women and minorities in the PCES and EAS as of the 
end of fiscal year 2007 as well as baseline data from 1999, which we 
previously reported for those same positions. 8 We did not make 
projections for the profile of Postal Service positions based on retirement 
trends. In addition, we are providing representation data for the Postal 
Service’s Corporate Succession Planning (CSP) program as of the end of 
fiscal year 2007 and the end of fiscal year 2004 — the fiscal year that the 
CSP program first accepted participants. This program is intended to 
identify and develop employees so that they can promptly and successfully 
assume PCES positions as these positions become available. Finally, we 
will describe the overall processes used in executive branch agencies and 
the Postal Service for selecting members into their senior ranks. 


e For the SES, we included those with career appointments in the Senior Executive Service 
personnel system. These individuals are in executive positions classified above GS-15 or 
equivalent and do not require appointment by the President with Senate confirmation. We 
excluded those in SES-type positions authorized by law, such as in the Foreign Service, and 
some law enforcement and intelligence programs as well as positions in the Senior Level 
and Scientific and Professional systems. 

7 G AO-03-34. 

s GAO, US. Postal Service: Diversity in the Postal Career Executive Service, 
GAO/GGD-00-76 (Washington, D.C.: Mar. 30, 2000). We also have reported on fiscal year 
2002 employee diversity at the Postal Service. See GAO, U.S. Postal Service: Data on 
Career Employee Diversity, GAO-03-745R (Washington, D.C.; Sept. 15, 2003). 
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We extracted representation data for the SES from the Office of Personnel 
Management’s (OPM) Central Personnel Data File (CPDF). We believe the 
CPDF is sufficiently reliable for the informational purpose of this 
testimony. We previously reported that govemmentwide data from the 
CPDF for the key variables reported in this testimony — agency, gender, 
race or national origin, and pay plan or grade — were 96 percent or more 
accurate. 9 Representation data for the PCES, EAS, and CSP program were 
provided by the Postal Service. The Postal Service data on employees in 
different levels by gender and race as well as the number in the CSP 
program are of undetermined reliability. During our review, the Postal 
Service was transitioning from one electronic data system to another, 
which prevented us from performing our normal reliability assessment. 
However, because the Postal Service representation data were generally 
consistent with prior years, we do not believe there are any material 
limitations in using these data for the purposes of this testimony. The 
information on selection processes was obtained from OPM and the Postal 
Service. We conducted this performance audit from January 2008 to March 
2008 in accordance with generally accepted government auditing 
standards. Those standards require that we plan and perform the audit to 
obtain sufficient, appropriate evidence to provide a reasonable basis for 
our findings and conclusions based on our audit objectives. We believe 
that the evidence obtained provides a reasonable basis for our findings 
and conclusions based on our audit objectives. 


Representation of 
Women and 
Minorities in the SES 
and Its 

Developmental Pool 
as of Fiscal Year 2007 


The data that we are reporting today provide a demographic snapshot of 
the career SES as well as the levels that serve as the SES developmental 
pool for October 2000 and September 2007. Table 1 shows the number of 
career SES as well as those in the developmental pool, including the 
percentages of women and minorities. For more information on 
demographic data govemmentwide, see appendix I. 


9 GAO, OPM's Central Personnel Data File: Data Appear Sufficiently Reliable to Meet Most 
Customer Needs, GAO/GGD-98-199 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 30, 1998). Also, in a document 
dated February 28, 2008, an OPM official confirmed that OPM continues to follow the 
CPDF data quality standards and procedures contained in our 1998 report. 
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Table 1: Career SES and the SES Developmental Pool for October 2000 and 
September 2007 


October 2000 

September 2007 




Percent 

Percent 


Governmentwide 

Number 

Women Minorities 

Number Women Minorities 

SES 

6,110 

23.6 13.8 

6,555 29.1 

15.8 

SES developmental 
pool (GS-15s and 
GS-l4s) 

135,012 

28.2 17.0 

149,149 34.3 

22.5 


Source: GAO analysis ol OPM's CPDF. 


Table 2 shows a further breakdown of the number of SES members, 
including the percentages of women and minorities, by Chief Financial 
Officers (CFO) Act agency. 10 For more information on demographic data 
by CFO Act agency, see appendix I. 


Table 2: Career SES Members by CFO Act Agency for October 2000 and September 
2007 


October 2000 September 2007 

Percent Percent 

Number Number 


CFO Act agency 

of SES 

Women 

Minorities 

of SES 

Women 

Minorities 

Agriculture 

283 

25.4 

20.1 

318 

28.3 

18.9 

AID 

25 

20.0 

20.0 

22 

45.5 

36.4 

Commerce 

296 

23.3 

12.5 

317 

28.4 

14.5 

Defense 

1,144 

16.3 

6.1 

1.123 

22.6 

8.3 

Education 

60 

28.3 

21.7 

66 

36.4 

S1BI21 

Energy 

391 

18.9 

10.7 

421 

22.8 

14.3 

EPA 

255 

29.8 

15.3 

261 

37.5 

17.2 

FEMA 

32 

21.9 

3.1 

* 

* 

* 

GSA 

84 

28.6 

14.3 

80 

28.8 

15.0 

HHS 

399 

36.1 

21.3 

356 

44.1 

20.5 

DHS 

6 

b 

6 

325 

26.2 

13.2 

HUD 

73 

28.8 

35.6 

89 

38.2 

43.8 


"The CFO Act agencies are 24 major executive agencies that are subject to the CFO Act. In 
2006, the CFO Act agencies employed 98 percent of federal employees. Pub. L. No. 101-576, 
104 Stat. 2838 (Nov. 15, 1990), as amended. 
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CFO Act agency 

October 2000 


September 2007 


Number 
of SES 

Percent 



Percent 


Women Minorities 

Number 
of SES 

Women Minorities 

Interior 

191 

31.9 

22.0 

221 

31.7 

25.8 

Justice 

407 

22.6 

15.2 

645 

22.2 

17.8 

Labor 

132 

28.0 

21 .2 

133 

33.1 

21.1 

NASA 

394 

19.5 

13.2 

431 

23-4 

14.6 

NRC 

139 

13.7 

11.5 

146 

19.9 

13.7 

NSF 

79 

30.4 

13.9 

79 

44.3 

16.5 

OPM 

36 

41.7 

19.4 

42 

38.1 

16.7 

SBA 

39 

33.3 

33.3 

36 

27.8 

38.9 

SSA 

118 

35.6 

33.1 

134 

41.8 

27.6 

State 

101 

28.7 

5.0 

114 

32.5 

6,1 

T ransportation 

178 

27.0 

14.6 

188 

36.2 

16.0 

T reasury 

537 

23.3 

12.8 

386 

36.8 

18.4 

VA 

247 

14.6 

9.7 

236 

30.9 

14.8 


Source: GAO anaiyas ot OPM"s CPOF. 

Notes: AID is the Agency for International Development; ERA is the Environmental Protection 
Agency; FEMA is the Federal Emergency Management Agency; GSA is the General Services 
Administration; HHS is the Department of Health and Human Services; DHS is the Department of 
Homeland Security; HUD is the Department of Housing and Urban Development; NASA is the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration; NRC is the Nuclear Regulatory Commission; NSF is 
the National Science Foundation; SBA is the Small Business Administration; SSA is the Social 
Security Administration; and VA is the Department ot Veterans Affairs. 

'FEMA was an independent agency and 1 of the 24 CFO Act agencies until the formation of DHS in 
2003. 

“DHS did not exist before March 2003. It was created from 22 agencies or parts of agencies, including 
the U.S. Customs Service, which was formerly located in the Department of the Treasury; FEMA; and 
the Coast Guard. 

As we reported in 2003, the gender, racial, and ethnic profiles of the career 
SES at the 24 CFO Act agencies varied significantly in October 2000. The 
representation of women ranged from 13.7 percent to 41.7 percent, with 
half of the agencies having 27 percent or fewer women. For minority 
representation, rates varied even more and ranged from 3.1 percent to 35.6 
percent, with half of the agencies having less than 15 percent minorities in 
the SES. In 2007, the representation of women and minorities, both overall 
and for most individual agencies, was higher than it was in October 2000. 
The representation of women ranged from 19.9 percent to 45.5, percent 
with more than half of the agencies having 30 percent or more women. For 
minority representation, rates ranged from 6. 1 percent to 43.8 percent, 
with more than half of the agencies having over 16 percent minority 
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representation, and more than 90 percent of the agencies having more 
than 13 percent minority representation in the SES. 

For this testimony, we did not analyze the factors that contributed to the 
changes from October 2000 through September 2007 in representation. 
OPM and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), in 
their oversight roles, require federal agencies to analyze their workforces, 
and both agencies also report on govemmentwide representation levels." 
Under OPM’s regulations implementing the Federal Equal Opportunity 
Recruitment Program (FEORP), 12 agencies are required to determine 
where representation levels for covered groups are lower than the civilian 
labor force and take steps to address those differences. 13 Agencies are also 
required to submit annual FEORP reports to OPM in the form prescribed 
by OPM. EEOC’s Management Directive 715 (MD-715) provides guidance 
and standards to federal agencies for establishing and maintaining 
effective equal employment opportunity programs, including a framework 
for executive branch agencies to help ensure effective management, 
accountability, and self-analysis to determine whether barriers to equal 
employment opportunity exist and to identify and develop strategies to 
mitigate or eliminate the barriers to participation. 14 Specifically EEOC’s 
MD-715 states that agency personnel programs and policies should be 
evaluated regularly to ascertain whether such programs have any barriers 
that tend to limit or restrict equitable opportunities for open competition 
in the workplace. The initial step is for agencies to analyze their workforce 
data with designated benchmarks, including the civilian labor force. If 
analysis of their workforce profiles identifies potential barriers, agencies 
are to examine all related policies, procedures, and practices to determine 
whether an actual barrier exists. EEOC requires agencies to report the 
results of their analyses annually. 


"OPM’s most recent report is its January 2007 Annua! Report to the Congress: Federal 
Equal Opportunity Recruitment Program, Fiscal Year 2006, and EEOC’s most recent 
report is its Fiscal Year 2006 Annual Report on the Federal Work Force. 

12 5 U.S.C. § 7201 and 5 C-F.R. Part 720, Subpart B. 

13 The civilian labor force is composed of those 16 and older who are employed or looking 
for work and not in the military or institutionalized. 

"EEOC defines barriers as agency policies, principles, or practices that limit or tend to 
limit employment opportunities for members of a particular gender, race, or ethnic 
background or based on an individual’s disability status. 
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In our 2003 report, we (1) reviewed actual appointment trends from fiscal 
years 1995 to 2000 and actual separation experience from fiscal years 1996 
to 2000; (2) estimated by race, ethnicity, and gender the number of career 
SES who would leave government service from October 2000 through 
October 2007; and (3) projected what the profile of the SES would be if 
appointment and separation trends did not change. We estimated that 
more than half of the career SES members employed in October 2000 will 
have left service by October 2007. Assuming then-current career SES 
appointment trends, we projected that (1) the only significant changes in 
diversity would be an increase in the number of white women with an 
essentially equal decrease in white men and (2) the proportions of 
minority women and men would remain virtually unchanged in the SES 
corps, although we projected slight increases among most racial and 
ethnic minorities. 

Table 3 shows SES representation as of October 2000, our 2003 
projections of what representation would be at the end of fiscal year 2007, 
and actual fiscal year 2007 data. We projected increases in representation 
among both minorities and women. Fiscal year 2007 data show that 
increases did take place among those groups and that those increases 
generally exceed the increases we projected. The only decrease among 
minorities occurred in African American men, whose representation 
declined from 5.5 percent in 2000 to 5.0 percent at the end of fiscal year 
2007. For more information on our projections, see appendix II. 


Table 3: Fiscal Year 2007 Projections We Reported in 2003 Compared with Actual 
Fiscal Year 2007 Data for SES Governmentwide and Baseline 2000 Data 



October 

2000 

October 2003 
projections for 
October 2007 

Actual 

September 

2007 

SES profile 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

African American men 

5.5 

5.7 

5.0 

African American women 

2.9 

3.4 

3.5 

American tndian/Alaska Native men 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

American Indian/Alaska Native women 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Asian/Pacific Islander men 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

Asian/Pacific Islander women 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

Hispanic men 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

Hispanic women 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

White men 

67.1 

62.1 

60.7 

White women 

19.1 

23.1 

23.3 
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SES profile 

October 

2000 

October 2003 
projections for 
October 2007 

Actual 

September 

2007 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Unspecified/other 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

Total* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Minorities 

13.8 

14.5 

15.8 

Men 

76.4 

71.6 

70.9 

Minority men 

9.3 

9.5 

10.1 

Women 

23.6 

28.1 

29.1 

Minority women 

4.5 

5.0 

5.8 


Source: GAO analysis of OPM’s CPOF 

Notes; Governmentwide includes civilian employees of all cabinet-level departments, independent 
agencies, commissions, councils, and boards in the executive branch except the intelligence 
agencies, the Postal Service, and the Foreign Sen/ice (as of 2007). Projections include replacements 
for departing SES members at appointment trends for fiscal years 1 995-2000 (See GAO-03-34). 

"Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 


Table 4 shows developmental pool representation as of October 2000, our 
2003 projections of what representation would be at the end of fiscal year 
2007, and actual fiscal year 2007 data. We projected increases in 
representation among both minorities and women. Fiscal year 2007 data 
show that increases did generally take place among those groups. For 
more information on our projections, see appendix II. 


Table 4: Fiscal Year 2007 Projections We Reported in 2003 Compared with Actual 
Fiscal Year 2007 Data for the SES Developmental Pool Governmentwide and 
Baseline 2000 Data 



October 

2000 

October 2003 
projections for 
October 2007 

Actual 

September 

2007 

Profile of developmental pool 
(GS*15s and GS-14s) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

African American men 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

African American women 

4.1 

4.5 

6.1 

American Indian/Alaska Native men 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

American Indian/Alaska Native women 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

Asian/Pacific Islander men 

3.3 

3.1 

4.2 

Asian/Pacific Islander women 

1.4 

1.5 

2.3 

Hispanic men 

2.5 

2.8 

3.0 

Hispanic women 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 
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Profile of developmental pool 
(GS-15s and GS-14s) 

October 

2000 

October 2003 
projections for 
October 2007 

Actual 

September 

2007 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

White men 

61.6 

58.6 

53.4 

White women 

21.3 

22.9 

23.9 

Unspecified/other 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

Total* 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Minorities 

17.0 

18.2 

22.5 

Men 

71.8 

69.4 

65.7 

Minority men 

10.2 

10.7 

12.1 

Women 

28.2 

30.4 

34.3 

Minority women 

6.8 

7.5 

10.3 


Source: GAO analysis of OPW s CPOF. 

Notes: Governmentwide includes civilian employees of all cabinet-level departments, independent 
agencies, commissions, councils, and boards in the executive branch except the intelligence 
agencies, the Postal Service, and the Foreign Service (as of 2007). We included GS-15, GS-14, and 
equivalent employees. GS-equivalent employees are those in equivalent grades under other pay 
plans that follow the GS grade structure and job evaluation methodology or are equivalent by statute. 
Projections include replacements for departing GS-15, GS-14, and equivalent employees at 
appointment trends for fiscal years 1995-2000 (See GAO-03-34). 

'Percentages may not add to 100 because of rounding. 

As stated earlier, we have not analyzed the factors contributing to changes 
in representation; therefore care must be taken when comparing changes 
in demographic data since fiscal year 2000 to the projections we made in 
2003, as we do in tables 3 and 4. For example, we have not determined 
whether estimated retirement trends materialized or appointment and 
separation trends used in our projections continued and the impact these 
factors may have had on the diversity of the SES and its developmental 
pool. 

Considering retirement eligibility and actual retirement rates of the SES is 
important because individuals normally do not enter the SES until well 
into their careers; thus SES retirement eligibility is much higher than for 
the workforce in general. As we have said before, as part of a strategic 
human capital planning approach, agencies need to develop long-term 
strategies for acquiring, developing, motivating, and retaining staff. 15 An 


l5 GAO, Human Capital: Federal Workforce Challenges in the 21st Century , GAO-07-556T 
(Washington, D.C.: Mar. 6, 2007). 
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agency’s human capital plan should address the demographic trends that 
the agency faces with its workforce, especially retirements. In 2006, OPM 
reported that approximately 60 percent of the executive branch’s 1.6 
million white-collar employees and 90 percent of about 6,000 federal 
executives will be eligible for retirement over the next 10 years. If a 
significant number of SES members were to retire, it could result in a loss 
of leadership continuity, institutional knowledge, and expertise among the 
SES corps, with the degree of loss varying among agencies and 
occupations. This has important implications for government management 
and emphasizes the need for good succession planning for this leadership 
group. Rather than simply recreating the existing organization, effective 
succession planning and management, linked to the strategic human 
capital plan, can help an organization become what it needs to be. Leading 
organizations go beyond a “replacement” approach that focuses on 
identifying particular individuals as possible successors for specific top- 
ranking positions. Rather, they typically engage in broad, integrated 
succession planning and management efforts that focus on strengthening 
both current and future capacity, anticipating the need for leaders and 
other key employees with the necessary competencies to successfully 
meet the complex challenges of the 21st century. 

Succession planning also is tied to the federal government’s opportunity to 
affect the diversity of the executive corps through new appointments. In 
September 2003, 18 we reported that agencies in other countries use 
succession planning and management to achieve a more diverse 
workforce, maintain their leadership capacity, and increase the retention 
of high-potential staff. Racial, ethnic, and gender diversity in the SES is an 
important component for the effective operation of the government. 


lw GAO, Human Capital: Insights for U.S. Agencies from Other Countries' Succession 
Planning and Management Initiatives, GAO-O3-0 1 4 (Washington, D.C.: Sept. 15, 2003). 
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Representation of 
Women and 
Minorities in the 
PCES, EAS, and CSP 
Program 


As we have testified before the House Subcommittee on Federal 
Workforce, Postal Service, and the District of Columbia, Committee on 
Oversight and Government Reform, 17 the Postal Service expects nearly half 
of its executives to retire within the next 5 years, which has important 
implications and underscores the need for effective succession planning. 
This presents the Postal Service with substantial challenges for ensuring 
an able cadre of postal executives and also presents opportunities for the 
Postal Service to affect the composition of the PCES. Table 5 updates 
information we provided last year for the PCES and EAS levels 22 and 
above, 18 from September 1999 to September 2007, showing increases in the 
representation of women and minorities. 


Table 5: Representation of Women and Minorities in the PCES and EAS Levels 22 
and Above for September 1999 and September 2007 


September 1999 

September 2007 



Percent 


Percent 


U.S. Postal Service 

Number Women Minorities 

Number 

Women Minorities 

PCES 

854 20.1 20.8 

748 

29.0 

25.5 

EAS levels 22 and 
above 

8.955 22.7 25.3 

8.826 

31.5 

29.5 


Source: U.S. Postal Service 

Note: For more information on PCES and EAS data, see app. III. 


Since last year’s testimony, we have studied the pools of potential 
successors that the Postal Service can draw from in selecting PCES 
promotions. The Service’s policy encourages selecting employees from the 
CSP program when it promotes employees to the PCES. The current CSP 
program — which first accepted participants in 2004 — is intended to 
identify pools of potential successors for PCES positions and develop 
these employees so that they can promptly and successfully assume PCES 


l 'GAO, U.S. Postal Service: Postal Reform Law Provides Opportunities to Address Postal 
Challenges, GAO-07-684T (Washington, D.C.: Apr. 17, 2007). 

1R ln fiscal year 2007, the salary range of EAS employees at levels 22 and above compared 
roughly to the salary range of federal employees who were paid under the fiscal year 2007 
general schedule at GS-1 1, step 4 to GS-15, step 10. 
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positions as these positions become available. 19 Nearly 87 percent of postal 
employees promoted to the PCES in fiscal years 2004 through 2007 were 
participating in the CSP program, and nearly 7 in 10 promotions were 
drawn from CSP program participants in EAS levels 25 and above. Table 6 
shows increases in the representation of women and minorities in the CSP 
program from September 2004 to September 2007 among program 
participants at EAS level 25 and above. 


Table 6: Representation of Women and Minorities in the CSP Program at EAS 

Levels 25 and Above for September 2004 and September 2007 


September 2004 

September 2007 


Percent 

Percent 

CSP program 
participants 

Number Women Minorities 

Number Women Minorities 

At EAS level 25 
and above 

489 30.3 24.9 

471 32.7 28.0 


Souiw: II. S. Postal Service. 


Note: For more information on CSP data, see app. III. 

We also have not analyzed factors that contributed to changes in the 
representation levels in the PCES, EAS, or CSP program. The Postal 
Service, like executive branch agencies, has responsibility for analyzing its 
workforce to determine (1) where representation levels for covered 
groups are lower than the civilian labor force and take steps to address 
those differences and (2) whether barriers to equal employment 
opportunity exist and to identify and develop strategies to mitigate or 
eliminate the barriers to participation. 

The Postal Accountability and Enhancement Act, enacted in 2006, 
expressed Congress’s interest in diversity in the Postal Service. It required 
the Postal Service Board of Governors to report on the representation of 


l9 The CSP program groups the 748 PCES jobs into about 400 position pools. CSP program 
committees, each headed by a postal officer, consider nominees to position pools under the 
committees' jurisdiction; the officer then selects participants for each pool. Participants 
engage in developmental activities during the 2-year CSP program cycle, and then must 
reapply if they wish to participate in the next 2-year cycle. 
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women and minorities in supervisory and management positions, 20 which 
is a different focus from this statement on the PCES, EAS, and CSP 
program. This Board of Governors’ report provided trend data for 
supervisory and management positions for fiscal years 2004 through 2007, 
as well as for the career workforce as a whole. In this regard, the report 
highlighted data for all career employees 21 in the Service’s workforce, 
noting that from fiscal years 2004 through 2007 the percentage of women 
increased from 38.3 percent to 39.7 percent, while the percentage of 
minorities increased from 36.8 percent to 38.3 percent over the same 
period. 


Processes Used for 
Selecting SES and 
PCES Members 


Executive branch agencies have processes for selecting members into the 
SES and developmental programs that are designed to create pools of 
candidates for senior positions. The Postal Service also has processes for 
selecting PCES members and participants in its CSP program from which 
potential successors to the PCES could come. 


Selecting Career SES OPM regulations require federal executive agencies to follow competitive 

Members merit staffing requirements for initial career appointments to the SES or 

for appointment to formal SES candidate development programs, which 
are competitive programs designed to create pools of candidates for SES 
positions. 22 Each agency head is to appoint one or more Executive 
Resources Boards (ERB) to conduct the merit staffing process for initial 
SES career appointments. ERBs review the executive and technical 
qualifications of each eligible candidate and make written 
recommendations to the appointing official concerning the candidates. 23 
The appointing official selects from among those candidates identified by 


20 U.S. Postal Service, Board of Governors' Report to the President and Congress on the 
Representation of Women and Minorities in Supervisory and Management Positions in 
the United Stales Postal Service , required by Sec. 706(a) of Pub. L. No. 109-435: The Postal 
Accountability and Enhancement Act, enacted December 20, 2006. 

21 Generally, the Service has defined career employees as persons who have permanent 
work appointments and include such employees as executives, supervisors, postmasters, 
clerks, mail handlers, city and rural letter carriers, and administrative staff. 

22 To begin recruiting for the SES, an agency first advertises a position through the 
govemmentwide automated employment information system for a minimum of 14 days. 5 
C.F.R. § 317.501(b)(2). See also 5 C.F.R. § 412.104. 

a 5 C.F.R. § 317.501 and 5 U.S.C. § 3393(b). 
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the EKB as best qualified and certifies the executive and technical 
qualifications of those candidates selected. Candidates who are selected 
must have their executive qualifications certified by an OPM-administered 
Qualifications Review Board (QRB) before being appointed to the SES . 24 

According to OPM, it convenes weekly QRBs to review the applications of 
candidates for initial career appointment to the SES. QRBs are 
independent boards of three senior executives that assess the executive 
qualifications of all new SES candidates. Two criteria exist for 
membership on a QRB: at least two of three members must be career 
appointees , 25 and each member must be from a different agency. In 
addition, OPM guidance states that QRB members cannot review 
candidates from their own agencies. An OPM official stated that an OPM 
official acts as administrator, attending each QRB to answer questions, 
moderate, and offer technical guidance but does not vote or influence 
voting. OPM guidance states that the QRB does not rate, rank, or compare 
a candidate’s qualifications against those of other candidates. Instead, 

QRB members judge the overall scope, quality, and depth of a candidate’s 
executive qualifications within the context of five executive core 
qualifications— leading change, leading people, results driven, business 
acumen, and building coalitions — to certify that the candidate's 
demonstrated experience meets the executive core qualifications. 

To staff QRBs, an OPM official said that OPM sends a quarterly letter to 
the heads of agencies’ human capital offices seeking volunteers for 
specific QRBs and encourages agencies to identify women and minority 
participants. Agencies then inform OPM of scheduled QRB participants, 
without a stipulation as to the profession of the participants. OPM solicits 
agencies once a year for an assigned quarter and requests QRB members 
on a proportional basis. The OPM official said that OPM uses a rotating 
schedule, so that the same agencies are not contacted each quarter. 
Although QRBs generally meet on a weekly basis, an OPM official said that 
QRBs can meet more than once a week, depending on caseload. The 
official said that because of the caseload of recruitment for SES positions 
recently, OPM had been convening a second “ad hoc" QRB. According to 
another OPM official, after QRB certification, candidates are officially 
approved and can be placed. 


24 See 5 C.F.R. § 317.502 and 5 U.S.C. § 3393(c). 

25 OPM regulations provide that more than half of the members of the QRB must be SES 
career appointees. 5 C.F.R. § 317.502(a). See also 5 U.S.C. § 3393(c). 
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In addition to certification based on demonstrated executive experience 
and another form of certification based on special or unique qualities, 26 
OPM regulations permit the certification of the executive qualifications of 
graduates of candidate development programs by a QRB and selection for 
the SES without further competition. 27 OPM regulations state that for 
agency candidate development programs, agencies must have a written 
policy describing how their programs will operate and must have OPM 
approval before conducting them. According to OPM, candidate 
development programs typically run from 18 to 24 months and are open to 
GS-15s and GS-14s or employees at equivalent levels from within or 
outside the federal government. Agencies are to use merit staffing 
procedures to select participants for their programs, and most program 
vacancies are announced government wide. OPM regulations provide that 
candidates who compete govemmentwide for participation in a candidate 
development program, successfully complete the program, and obtain 
QRB certification are eligible for noncompetitive appointment to the SES. 28 
OPM guidance states that candidate development program graduates are 
not guaranteed placement in the SES. Agencies’ ERB chairs must certify 
that candidates have successfully completed all program activities, and 
OPM staff and an ad hoc QRB review candidates’ training and 
development experience to ensure that it provides the basis for 
certification of executive qualifications. 

OPM also periodically sponsors a centrally administered federal candidate 
development program. According to an OPM official, the OPM-sponsored 
federal candidate development program can be attractive to smaller 
agencies that may not have their own candidate development program, 
and OPM administers the federal program for them. According to OPM 
officials, 12 candidates graduated from the first OPM-sponsored federal 
candidate development program in September 2006. Of those, 8 individuals 
have been placed; 1 is about to be placed, and 3 are awaiting placement. In 


26 5 C.F.R. § 317.502(c). According to OPM, in very rare cases when exceptional candidates 
with demonstrated experience are not available, a QRB may certify a candidate whose 
professionalAechnical background makes him or her particularly well-suited for an SES 
vacancy although the candidate lacks demonstrated experience in one or more of the 
executive core qualifications. The candidate must have the potential for quickly acquiring 
full competence in ail of the core qualifications. See also 5 U.S.C. § 3393(c)(2). 

Z7 5 C.F.R. §412.104. 

^n some cases, candidate development program openings are announced only to an 
agency’s employees rather than govemmentwide; graduates from such programs must 
compete for SES positions. 5 C.F.R. § 412. 104. 
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January 2008, OPM advertised the second OPM-sportsored federal 
candidate development program, and selections for the second program 
are pending. 

With respect to oversight of and selection into the SES, we note that the 
Chairmen of the two Subcommittees represented here today introduced 
legislation in October 2007, 29 which would create a Senior Executive 
Service Resource Office within OPM to improve policy direction and 
oversight of, among other things, the structure, management, and diversity 
of the SES. In addition, this legislation would require agencies to establish 
SES Evaluation Panels of diverse composition to review the qualifications 
of candidates. 


Selecting PCES Members Because the Postal Service has specific statutory authority to establish 
procedures for appointments and promotions, 30 it does not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the OPM QRB and its certification activities. Instead, the 
Postal Service promotes EAS and other employees to the PCES 31 when 
these employees are selected to fill PCES vacancies. Promotions generally 
involve EAS employees in levels 25 and above who are CSP program 
participants and who were identified as potential PCES successors 
through a nomination and evaluation process (either through self- 
nomination or nomination by a PCES “sponsor”). As previously noted, the 
CSP program is intended to identify and develop these employees so that 
they can promptly and successfully assume PCES positions as these 
positions become available. 

The selecting official for a PCES-I position (i.e., the relevant officer) is 
required to obtain approval for the selection decision from the relevant 
member of the Service’s Executive Committee.” Postal Service policy 
notes that employees promoted to the PCES should be CSP participants 
except in rare cases. However, participation in the CSP program does not 


““The SES Diversity Assurance Act," H.R. 3774 and S. 2148. 
m 39 U.S.C. §1001(b). 

3l The PCES is made up of two levels. Officers (PCES-I1) constitute the senior leadership of 
the Postal Service and include the Postmaster General, the Deputy Postmaster General, 
and vice presidents, among others. Other postal executives (PCES-I) include headquarters, 
area, and district officials who are not officers. 

32 The Executive Committee consists of the Postmaster General, the Deputy Postmaster 
General, and six senior postal officers. 
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trigger any promotion decision, and any employee can be promoted to the 
PCES, regardless of whether that person is participating in CSP. 33 Further, 
there are no requirements for PCES vacancies to be advertised, nor are 
selecting officials required to interview candidates for such vacancies. 
According to postal officials, selecting officials use a variety of methods to 
fill PCES-I vacancies, 3 * which may involve interviews and discussion 
among officers regarding candidates or potential candidates, or which may 
involve considering employees who have had developmental assignments. 
Such discussions may happen when the vacancy is in one area of the 
country and potential candidates are in other areas, or when potential 
candidates are in CSP program position pools outside the jurisdiction of 
the selecting official. 

The Postal Service has implemented a structured process to select 
nominees to participate in up to 5 of the approximately 400 CSP program 
position pools. First, the Service conducts a range of preparatory activities 
for the 2-year CSP program cycle, including a needs assessment for the 
program, such as determining what PCES positions have been created or 
eliminated and any CSP position pools where succession planning is 
shallow. The Service’s Employee Development and Diversity Office, which 
is responsible for the CSP program, coordinates activities with CSP 
program liaisons throughout the Service, who provide administrative 
support and information about the program. 

Second, the Postal Service receives nominations for each 2-year CSP 
program cycle, including self-nominations and other nominations from 
PCES sponsors. Nominees complete applications that include self- 
assessments against the eight competencies in the Service’s Executive 
Competency Model. PCES sponsors and the relevant PCES-1 executives 
also evaluate each nominee and make recommendations to the CSP 
program committees to either support or not support each nominee. 


M In some cases, PCES vacancies may be filled by PCES or EAS employees not participating 
in CSP or by outside hires. According to postal officials, the Postal Service has made 
outside hires to fill some PCES vacancies, typically to acquire unique or hard to find skills 
or credentials. 

^The Postmaster General is the selecting official for PCES-1I positions, with the exception 
of the Deputy Postmaster General, who is appointed by the Governors of the Postal Service 
and the Postmaster General. Such positions have been filled by promoting a PCES-I 
executive or, more infrequently, through an outside hire. 
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Third, each of the Service’s 43 officers convenes a CSP program 
committee of three or more executives to consider nominees for each 
position pool under each officer’s jurisdiction. Each CSP program 
committee reviews nominees for pools under its jurisdiction and makes 
recommendations regarding each nominee. Officers then select 
participants for their pools, subject to review and approval by the 
responsible member of the Executive Committee. The Postmaster General 
and Chief Human Resources Officer also review some selections for 
“critical” position pools that are so designated by each officer. 

Fourth, once selected, CSP participants develop an individual 
development plan (IDP) that outlines planned developmental activities 
and assignments for the 2-year CSP program cycle. IDPs are reviewed and 
approved by the CSP program committees and by the relevant executives. 


Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka, and Members of the Subcommittees, 
this concludes our prepared statement. We would be pleased to respond to 
any questions that you may have. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Siggerud. 

STATEMENT OF KATHERINE SIGGERUD 

Ms. Siggerud. Chairman Davis, Ms. Norton, Mr. Gonzalez, I 
would like to echo my colleague’s thanks for inviting GAO to be a 
part of this hearing. 

The Postal Service faces similar challenges as the executive 
branch. The Service expects nearly half of its executives to retire 
within the next 5 years, which underscores the need for effective 
succession planning, but also presents opportunities for the Postal 
Service to alter the composition of its executive ranks. 

Today I will provide similar information regarding the Postal 
Service to the overview Mr. Stalcup provided with regard to the 
SES. I will discuss first representation information for the Postal 
Career Executive Service [PCES]; second, representation from the 
ranks of postal employees who can be promoted into the PCES; 
and, third, how the Postal Service selects employees for executive 
promotion. 

Turning to the PCES, our chart on my right does show increases 
in the percent of women and minorities from 1999 through 2007 for 
the Postal Service. However, the trends did vary in this group, 
which currently includes about 750 executives. For example, during 
the past 8 years there was a decrease in representation of African 
American men, while numbers for other minority men stayed large- 
ly steady. For women, percentages stayed steady or increased. 

The story is similar for employees in the ranks of the Executive 
and Administrative Schedule [EAS], They could be selected for 
PCES positions. As shown in our chart, from 1999 through 2007, 
percentages increased for minority men, minority women, and 
women overall, but there was a decrease in representation of Afri- 
can American men. 

We have not analyzed factors that contributed to changes in the 
representation in the PCES or EAS. The Postal Service, like execu- 
tive branch agencies, has responsibility for analyzing its work 
force, identifying barriers, and developing strategies to counteract 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, as the previous panel discussed, the process for 
selecting new PCES employees differs from that used to select SES 
members. Because the Postal Service has statutory authority to es- 
tablish procedures for its appointments and promotions, it does not 
fall under the jurisdiction of the OPM process my colleague de- 
scribed. Instead, the Postal Service promotes employees to the 
PCES when there is a vacancy that needs to be filled. There are 
no requirements to advertise PCES vacancies. Selecting officials 
are not required to interview candidates for such vacancies, and 
there is no board to certify candidates’ qualifications. 

However, the Service strongly encourages its executives to select 
PCES promotees from the corporate succession planning program. 
The Postal Service created this program in 2004 for the purpose of 
identifying pools of potential successors for PCES positions and for 
developing these employees. While the corporate succession plan- 
ning program could be viewed as similar to SES candidate pro- 
grams, there are important differences. 
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There are about 400 corporate succession planning position pools 
which correspond to specific positions in the PCES. Members of 
these pools are selected by committees convened by each of 43 post- 
al officers and include at least three executives. Once selected, 
members participate in development activities. 

While the SES candidate programs have high rates of placement 
in the SES, in 2007 about a tenth of corporate succession planning 
participants were tapped to be executives. 

In reviewing information about the corporate succession planning 
program, we determined that about 87 percent of employees se- 
lected for the PCES were, in fact, program participants. We re- 
viewed representation for program participants for those EAS lev- 
els most likely to produce PCES promotions. In this group, percent- 
ages increased for both women and minorities from 2004 through 
2007, but the percentage of African American men decreased. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, racial, ethnic, and gender diversity 
in the Government’s executive ranks is an important component of 
the effective operation of the Government. Succession planning pro- 
vides an opportunity for the Federal Government to affect the di- 
versity of the executive corps through new appointments. 

We have reported that the agencies in other countries use succes- 
sion planning to achieve a more divers work force, maintain leader- 
ship capacity, and increase the retention of high-potential staff. 

GAO has said that an agency’s human capital plan should ad- 
dress the demographic trends that the agency faces with its work 
force, especially retirements. Leading organizations go beyond a so- 
called replacement approach that focuses on identifying particular 
individuals as possible successors; rather, they focus in broad, inte- 
grated succession planning that focuses on strengthening both cur- 
rent and future capacity, anticipating the need for leaders and 
other key employees with the necessary competencies to success- 
fully meet the challenges of the 21st century. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes our statements, and we are cer- 
tainly happy to answer any questions. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Siggerud. I 
appreciate both of you for being here and testifying. 

Mr. Stalcup, let me ask, you mentioned the fact that GAO did 
not analyze factors that affected changes in representation. Let me 
ask you, you indicated that the agencies, themselves, would have 
responsibility for doing that. Do we know whether or not agencies 
are actually doing this? 

Mr. Stalcup. Both the EEOC and Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, as you say, Mr. Chairman, do require agencies to analyze 
their work forces, identify where there are disparities with the ci- 
vilian labor force, and work to overcome any barriers that they 
identify. They are to report annually to those respective organiza- 
tions on how well they have done, and those organizations, in turn, 
report to the Congress. So there is information out there on what 
is being done in that regard, but with 25 different agencies making 
it up you have a varying situation in each agency. 

So OPM and EEOC are the ones with that important oversight 
role to be working with those agencies and getting those numbers 
where they need to be. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. And so if we end up requesting from 
OPM and from the Government Accountability Office that we re- 
ceive that information from the agencies, then we could expect to 
be able to get it? 

Mr. Stalcup. Yes. Typically on an issue like that we would look 
for OPM to provide that information and we would then work with 
your team in your office in analyzing those responses. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Yes, because I think it is very important, 
especially if we find, as we are finding, that there is regression 
among some population groups, which is difficult to, quite frankly, 
understand, as we consistently suggest that we are moving for- 
ward. We certainly would be in need of that information. 

Let me also ask you, what work has GAO done to take a look 
at retirement expectations of SESers over the next 5 years? 

Mr. Stalcup. We have not updated the study that we did going 
back into 2003, which did that projection based on 2000 numbers 
for this year or this recently completed year of 2007. 

Again, it is the responsibility oversight the individual agencies 
under the leadership of both OPM and EEOC to analyze, to make 
those analyses of their work force. It is a very important function 
to know, have a feel for what retirements are in play, and to plan 
and do work force planning accordingly, not to do one-for-one re- 
placements, but to figure out where you need to move your organi- 
zation from where it is at today and where you need to be in the 
future and use recruitment and hiring and appointments to get 
there. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Based upon your knowledge, would you 
suggest that there will be significant opportunity to really change 
the face of the SES over the next 5 to 10 years, given the numbers 
of people who in all likelihood will be retiring, therefore opening up 
additional opportunity? 

Mr. Stalcup. Well, clearly the numbers that OPM has presented 
are large in terms of people that will become eligible for retirement 
in coming years. The next number that is important is how many 
of them will, in fact, retire. But assuming a good portion of them 
retire, the opportunity will be there in terms of replacements and 
appointments for those folks to, in fact, make a change. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Ms. Siggerud, let me ask you how much 
change has there been in the representation of women and minori- 
ties among postal executives in the Executive Service? 

Ms. Siggerud. Mr. Chairman, this is really sort of a mixed bag, 
I would say. When you look at overall representation in the PCES 
over the time period from 1999 through 2007, which is the data 
that we have available to us, we do see increases in women of near- 
ly 9 percent. We see increases in minority groups of about 4.7 per- 
cent, a lower number than for women. But when we look at the 
number of men, and in particular African American men, there is 
a decrease over that time period, and we see similar sorts of trends 
in the groups that could be promoted into those positions. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do you have any idea as to why this phe- 
nomenon is occurring among African American males? 

Ms. Siggerud. Mr. Chairman, as with the executive branch, we 
have not at this point gotten beneath these numbers and tried to 
identify causes and factors. As Mr. Stalcup said, I would certainly 
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be very interested in seeing what the Postal Service has done in 
response to OPM and EEOC requirements to do this analysis. 

In its report to the Congress that was required in the Reform Act 
looking at diversity among managers and supervisors, in general — 
a little bit different group from what we did — the Postal Service did 
mention significant retirement numbers among men, in general, as 
perhaps being behind this issue. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

I will go to Ms. Norton. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First let me ask a threshold question to try to understand these 
figures. Has there been a reduction in the number of SES employ- 
ees between 2000 and 2007? 

Mr. Stalcup. I believe the answer is there has been an increase. 

Ms. Norton. Altogether? 

Mr. Stalcup. Altogether. 

Ms. Norton. White, Black, whoever is in there. Has there been 
an increase, or has there been stability in the number of SES em- 
ployees between 2000 and 2007? 

Mr. Stalcup. In the year 2000, based on our 2003 report, there 
were 6,110 SESers. In the year 2007 there are 6,555, an increase 
of 445. 

Ms. Norton. All right. I am trying to figure out who have taken 
all of the positions. You might ask where have all the White men 
gone. Well, if you look at your figures, they have probably retired, 
because the White male figures are even larger in decreases, or 
there is even a larger decrease in White men than in anyone else. 
I am talking about SES now. In men, period, there is a 5.5 percent 
decrease. We see that in the work force throughout. Men have, for 
various reasons — some of them having to do with pensions and the 
rest. But if we look at White men, there is an even greater reduc- 
tion. 

Who is getting these positions, Ms. Siggerud or Mr. Stalcup, if 
you have an increase in the SES and we see these tiny increases 
over 7 years — if you look at 7 years, these increases are quite 
unimpressive, 0.6 percent for African American women, of course 
a decrease for African American men, 0.9 percent for Hispanic 
men, 0.2 percent for Hispanic women, White women do see an in- 
crease of 4.2 percent. You talk about successive planning. We are 
told by Mr. Stalcup there is an increase in employees. Well, who’s 
getting the jobs? 

Mr. Stalcup. Well, the numbers are in our appendix one of the 
statement we did. The total number of White males at the SES 
level actually did go down from 4,097 to 3,976, a small decrease. 

Ms. Norton. Or 6.4 percent. Yes. That is what leads me to ask 
the question. But the numbers of SES employees went up. 

Mr. Stalcup. That is correct. 

Ms. Norton. So not only do you have vacancies that can be 
filled, you got more employees than you had before in 2000, so I 
am trying to figure out who are getting the jobs. 

Mr. Stalcup. And the answer to who got the jobs is in that col- 
umn on the right. I can do the math and I can provide more detail 
to you if you wish. 
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Ms. Norton. I don’t see the numbers in here, frankly, in the 
math, not when you consider the increases. 

Mr. Stalcup. Page 19 of our statement. 

Ms. Norton. I am looking at the blue chart. I am sorry. I am 
looking at the blue chart at the moment. I wish you would break 
down where have all the jobs gone. You have more SES employees. 
You have men, White men who held the great majority of them, re- 
ducing in even larger numbers. You see tiny increases in all but 
White women. So I don’t see why there aren’t greater increases, 
since White males aren’t necessarily filling the new positions. Or 
maybe they are. They are leaving, but maybe more White men are, 
in fact, filling the positions. 

Mr. Stalcup. The details on page 19 of our statement, which you 
may not have with you 

Ms. Norton. I am looking at 19 now. 

Mr. Stalcup. You can see on that first set of data under SES 
that White women went from a number of 1,164 to 1,526, so the 
increase 

Ms. Norton. Well, that is reflected in this data. That is 4.2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Stalcup. That is correct. 

Ms. Norton. I don’t want to belabor the point. I am looking at 
increases, not large increases but 6,100 to 6,500. 

Mr. Stalcup. Correct. 

Ms. Norton. I am looking at decreases in White males. And 
when you consider the increases overall plus the decrease in White 
males, you would expect, it seems to me, that the White women are 
not taking all these positions. I don’t see that. 

Mr. Stalcup. I understand your point. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. And I would like to see you do that math. 

Mr. Stalcup. We will. 

Ms. Norton. I would very much appreciate that. 

Ms. Siggerud, you said, interestingly, that the Postal Service 
doesn’t do advertisements, recruits from within. Is that what you 
were testifying? 

Ms. Siggerud. The Postal Service can either promote from with- 
in, or occasionally will, in fact, hire someone outside. 

Ms. Norton. They don’t advertise for positions? Was that your 
testimony? 

Ms. Siggerud. There is a requirement to advertise for positions. 
There may be occasions when the Postal Service does, in fact, do 
advertisement. 

Ms. Norton. I don’t know which they do. Do they tend to recruit 
from the ranks? 

Ms. Siggerud. Primarily, yes. 

Ms. Norton. That is good. 

Ms. Siggerud. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. Where you have this large pool of minorities and 
women, you have this ready-made pool of people to recruit from. I 
am trying to discover whether, when they get to these SES-type po- 
sitions, whether they are recruiting — it might be quite all right — 
from laterally, whether they are recruiting up the ranks. I am try- 
ing to account for the disparity. 
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Ms. Siggerud. Yes. The Postal Service does encourage recruiting 
from this corporate succession planning program that I mentioned, 
which are the pools of people that are being developed to fill spe- 
cific disciplines within the executive corps of the Postal Service. 
What we found was that about 87 percent of the promotions into 
the PCS came from people who are members of the corporate suc- 
cession planning program. As I said, there were occasionally out- 
side hires that may also be used to provide a very specialized skill. 

Ms. Norton. Mr. Chairman, I am going to go on, since the bell 
has rung, to the next person, but I think we need to know what 
kinds of positions require lateral, because I think it is very good 
to be in the Postal Service at the ranks and know that you may 
1 day get to be in the whatever is the SES of the Postal Service, 
and so it would be important to know where are the lateral hires 
and where are the promotions from the succession planning, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Norton. 

Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Gonzalez. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is good to see you again, Mr. Stalcup, and I want to extend 
my thanks for the assistance that GAO provided us at the request 
back in that time of the ranking member of the full committee and 
the ranking member of this subcommittee, Mr. Davis, and getting 
your services to address a very serious question that the Hispanic 
Caucus had regarding Hispanic under-representation. 

What we learned then was very enlightening. There are many 
different conditions that may, I guess, mitigate why an agency or 
department may not be meeting certain numbers that are out 
there, or they are encouraged to, so that is interesting. I guess 
what I learned is that many times you can tell us the what but not 
necessarily the why’s. Today I think again I am getting that sense 
that you can give us the raw numbers, you can go in there and you 
can analyze this and say this is what you have in the way of 
women, African American women, Asian American women, His- 
panic, and so on, but you can’t really tell us what might be the best 
practices or why one agency does better than another. 

My experience from the previous assistance that you provided us 
is that in the final analysis it really is going to be OPM and, of 
course, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission [EEOC], 
In everything, that is what we end up at the end of this whole 
process. 

I don’t know if GAO is ever going to go in there and analyze all 
the different departments and agencies and figure out why they 
have greater success at attracting and retaining a more diverse 
work force. I don’t know if that would ever be your charge. So if 
we told you go out there and we want you to analyze all the dif- 
ferent departments and agencies, not just the senior executive lev- 
els, but across the board, who does a better job and why do they 
do a better job, would that be a legitimate request? Would you be 
able to ever do anything like that? 

Mr. Stalcup. Well, that would be a major undertaking. We 
would obviously talk to you and work through what would be best 
in terms of getting at that. 
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As you state, clearly OPM and EEOC have those very important 
leadership roles to do that. 

Let me also say that we have done a body of work not directly 
focused on agency-by-agency and story-by-story, but we have done 
a series of other reports. We have looked at the overall framework 
for EEO in the Government for achieving diversity. We have talked 
about various roles of both the EEOC and OPM, what is rooted in 
law, what is rooted in regulation, and presented some things out 
there, some observations in terms of how that works. We have 
made recommendations based on the Hispanic representation work 
we did for you, which was a very important job. But we haven’t yet, 
like you say, gone and attempted to develop a story agency-by- 
agency. Chances are it is going to be a different story for every 
agency, but there will be common themes also. 

Mr. Gonzalez. One thing that we were trying to arrive at back 
then with the work that you assisted us with was really the ac- 
countability or consequences of failing to be aggressive and effec- 
tive in the efforts of any agency and department, and that is why 
we ended up with OPM and EEOC as really probably being the en- 
tities that you would look for as far as maybe exercising some sort 
of decisionmaking and policy implementation that would result in 
the accountability and responsibility of all those agencies and de- 
partments that maybe aren’t doing as good a job as we believe that 
they should. 

But I know that cause and effect is an important thing here, and 
these numbers I think are really important, but I do believe they 
just provide us with some raw data, unless what is attempting to 
be accomplished by this piece of legislation. If we don’t move ag- 
gressively ourselves and try to institutionalize within OPM or an 
agency or a department some sort of, again, either a body or a sec- 
tion that is truly dedicated to this proposition of diversity in the 
work force, I am not sure that we will make that kind of progress. 

Again, I just want to commend the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee for being not just creative, but again assertive, and maybe we 
will get there. 

I would ask the agencies and the departments and the adminis- 
tration if they don’t like this particular suggestion, then what can 
we do to arrive at better results than where we are today. 

I yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Gonzalez. 

I want to thank the witnesses for being with us this afternoon. 
We appreciate your testimony and your answers. You are excused. 

Mr. Stalcup. Thank you. 

Ms. Siggerud. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. 

We will go to the third panel. While we are transitioning, I will 
just go ahead and introduce the witnesses. 

Panel three is Mr. Steven Williams. He is the secretary and di- 
rector of the Office of Secretary and Administration at the Postal 
Regulatory Commission. He manages the Office of Secretary and 
Administration, which encompasses the functional and administra- 
tive areas of human capital, Federal advisory committees, informa- 
tion technology, budget, and purchasing. 
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We have Mr. Ronald Stith, who is the assistant inspector general 
for mission support at the U.S. Postal Service Office of Inspector 
General. He is responsible for budgeting, contracting, purchasing, 
human resources, Federal advisory committees, and vehicle man- 
agement and professional development activities. 

We have Ms. Nicole A. Johnson. She serves as an assistant chief 
inspector for the U.S. Postal Inspection Service. She is responsible 
for leading the Inspection Service’s mission critical support func- 
tions, which include finance, training, work force management, in- 
formation, business requirements and solutions, and technical sup- 
port. 

Ms. Johnson, thank you. 

Mr. Bray Barnes is the Department of Homeland Security’s new 
Acting Chief Human Capital Officer. In this position he oversees 
DHS’s human capital policy, strategic planning, learning and devel- 
opment, recruitment, performance management, work force engage- 
ment, compensation, benefits, labor relations, employee relations, 
and other areas. Mr. Barnes first joined DHS in May 2007 as the 
Director of Workforce Relations. 

Mr. Barnes, thank you. 

And Ms. Carmen Walker has been the Deputy Officer for the Of- 
fice of Civil Rights and Civil Liberties at the Department of Home- 
land Security since its inception in March 2003. Prior to joining the 
Department of Homeland Security, Ms. Walker was the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Department of Treasury, Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity Programs, where she managed the Civil Rights com- 
plaint operations and Equal Opportunity Policy and Evaluation Di- 
visions. 

Thank you all so very much. 

If you would stand and be sworn in, as is our tradition, and raise 
your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. The record will show that the witnesses 
answered in the affirmative. 

Let me thank you all for being here with us this afternoon. Of 
course, you know that a full copy of your testimony is in our record. 
The green light means that you have 5 minutes, down to the yellow 
light, you have 1 minute in which to wrap up, and, of course, the 
red light means that your time is up, and then we can end up hav- 
ing questions. 

Let me thank you so much for being here. We will begin with Mr. 
Williams. 
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STATEMENTS OF STEVEN W. WILLIAMS, SECRETARY AND 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, POSTAL REGULATORY 
COMMISSION; RONALD STITH, ASSISTANT INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL FOR MISSION SUPPORT, U.S. POSTAL SERVICE, OFFICE 
OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL; NICOLE A. JOHNSON, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF INSPECTOR INVESTIGATIONS AND SECURITY 
SUPPORT, U.S. POSTAL INSPECTION SERVICE; BRAY 
BARNES, ACTING CHIEF HUMAN CAPITAL OFFICER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY; AND CARMEN WALK- 
ER, DEPUTY OFFICER, OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL 
LIBERTIES, DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN M. WILLIAMS 

Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a privilege to be 
here. I thank the rest of the members of the subcommittee for also 
being here. 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify on behalf of the Commis- 
sion on Workforce Diversity. You have my full statement, and I will 
summarize. 

I am the Commission’s Chief Administrative Officer with respon- 
sibility for providing support to the Commission by recording offi- 
cial actions and overseeing general Commission administration, in- 
cluding human resources, our docket section, information tech- 
nology, and other support services. 

The Commission is an independent agency that has exercised 
regulatory oversight over the Postal Service since its creation by 
the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970. 

Initially, this oversight consisted primarily of conducting public, 
on-the-record hearings concerning proposed rate changes, mail clas- 
sification, or major service changes, and then recommending for a 
decision for action by the Postal Board of Governors. 

The Postal Accountability Enhancement Act significantly 
strengthened the Commission’s authority to serve as a counter-bal- 
ance to new flexibility granted to the Postal Service in setting post- 
al rates. The act requires the Commission to develop and maintain 
regulations for a modern system of rate regulation, consult with 
the Postal Service on delivery service standards, performance 
measures, consult with the Department of State on international 
postal policies, prevent cross-subsidizations or other anti-competi- 
tive practices, promote transparency, accountability, and adjudicate 
complaints. 

The Commission is a micro-agency as defined by OMB, its term 
for an agency with fewer than 100 employees. The Commission has 
55. 

It has been almost 16 months under the leadership of our Chair- 
man Dan Blair and the enactment of the new law, and during this 
time the Commission has transitioned from the role in recommend- 
ing postal rates into an expanded regulator. 

On March 7, 2008, the Commission released its first strategic 
and operational plan. The plan outlines the strategies and activi- 
ties we will employ to meet our goal of ensuring transparency and 
accountability of the Postal Service and foster vital and efficient 
universal mail system. 
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Strategic goal No. 6 ensures a system that fosters recruitment, 
development, and retention of a talented and skilled work force and 
recognized our work force as a valuable asset. As stated in the 
plan, the Commission is committed to a merit-based human re- 
sources program. 

With the enactment of postal reform and shift in responsibilities, 
the Commission benefited from the thorough review of its work 
force needs. Over the past year the Commission has analyzed its 
work force in terms of demographics, position characteristics, work 
force trends, and competencies. As noted, the Commission’s strate- 
gic plan articulates short-term and ongoing operational strategies 
that include recruiting, developing and implementing the succes- 
sion planning system, and sustaining a capital plan to encourage 
diversity. 

AS noted, the Commission has 55 employees. Our expectation is 
to grow to approximately 70. Of those currently employed, 49 per- 
cent or 27 are female, and 51 percent or 28 are male. Women have 
assumed leadership roles as directors, assistant directors, and pol- 
icy advisors. The addition of women to our successor pools in- 
creases our opportunity to improve the representation of women in 
higher leadership positions as we experience the turnover in the 
coming years. 

Our progress in recruiting and hiring minority members is an 
improving story, but much still needs to be done. Last year more 
than 25 percent of our new hires were minorities. There were two 
minority females. And 80 percent of the new hires were women, 30 
percent of those were hired into senior leadership positions. 

The Commission office heads are committed to broadening our 
outreach actions. As one example, we have engaged in discussions 
with the Department of Economics at Howard University in order 
to assist in our recruitment efforts to fill entry level and intern po- 
sitions. Managers are now held accountable for their efforts to in- 
crease diversity by including provisions in their individual perform- 
ance plans. 

There is a commitment from the top down to support initiatives 
to recruit, develop, and retain skilled, high achieving, diverse work 
force. 

The Commission has been exploring additional avenues in reach- 
ing out to recruit from diverse pools. One such avenue would in 
participation in the Presidential management fellowship program. 
Over the years, many of those accepted have gone on to become 
senior leaders in the Government, but unfortunately OPM’s regula- 
tions will not allow us to participate this year. 

Similar to the work force in other agencies, Commission employ- 
ees are graying. By 2011, approximately 40 percent of our work 
force will be eligible to retire. That includes one-half of our legal 
staff and a third of our technical staff. While we have not finalized 
our succession strategy, we have been taking steps to address the 
gaps in our existing skills. 

In closing, I wish to reiterate the Commission’s believe that our 
most valuable asset is our employees. The Commission is commit- 
ted to a merit-based human resource program that ensures an ex- 
emplary, responsive, and diverse work force. 

I thank this subcommittee for its time. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

We will go to Mr. Stith. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD STITH 

Mr. Stith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss diversity in the 
Office of the Inspector General, focusing in particular on the diver- 
sity of our senior executive staff and our developmental pool, our 
GS-14s and GS-15s. I will also discuss our programs that assure 
we continue to gain insight into diversity and the factors that affect 
it. 

The Office of the Inspector General values and is committed to 
diversity. We understand that diversity is important in developing 
and maintaining a high quality and high performing work force. 
Overall, 35 percent of our employees are minorities, as compared 
to 33 percent in the Federal work force; 40 percent are women, as 
compared to 44 percent in the Federal work force. 

The makeup of our senior executive staff and our developmental 
pool also reflects our commitment to division. Currently, 33 percent 
of our senior executives are minorities, as compared to 16 percent 
of the Federal Government, and 42 percent are women, compared 
to 29 percent in the Government. 

Turning now to our executive developmental pool, minorities are 
26 percent of our pool, compared to 21 percent in Government, and 
women are 35 percent, as compared to 32 percent in Government. 

Each year we look at how our retirement may affect our diver- 
sity. We expect that a third of our women and minorities who are 
senior executives and one-tenth of our minorities and women in our 
executive developmental pool will likely retire by 2011. However, 
with the diversity of our developmental pool and our programs that 
support division, we are confident that we can continue the diver- 
sity of our senior executive staff. 

We have several programs that support our diverse work force. 
For example, we review quarterly reports to gauge diversity in our 
hiring and promotions. In our hiring and promotions we ensure 
that we focus on including women and minorities. In addition, our 
rating and ranking panels are diverse to ensure that candidates 
are evaluated equitably. 

As part of our hiring program, each year we recruit at con- 
ferences such as those sponsored by the National Organization of 
Black Law Enforcement Executives, the National Asian Peace Offi- 
cers Association, the National Latino Law Enforcement Peace Offi- 
cers Association, and the Women in Federal Law Enforcement. 

Our leadership development program includes all of our man- 
agers, including our executives. This program ensures that all 
managers, regardless of gender, race, or performance receive the 
same core leadership training. 

The focus of this training is to enhance their effectiveness in 
their current positions and to prepare them for the executive ranks. 
As part of this program, students receive theoretical and practical 
training to improve their ability to manage a diverse work force. 
For example, the program provides practical applications on how to 
address individual and generational differences, recognize and pre- 
vent bias, and assure equity. 
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In closing, we will continue these programs and seek other ave- 
nues to ensure and to improve diversity in our senior executive 
ranks and in our developmental pool and throughout or organiza- 
tion. Diversity is a key element of our culture. We recognize that 
the strength of our diversity increases our ability to perform work 
that adds value to the Postal Service. 

Again, I want to thank you, and I would be pleased to answer 
any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stith follows:] 
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Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka and members of the subcommittees, I 
appreciate the opportunity to discuss diversity in the Office of the 
Inspector General focusing in particular on the diversity of our senior 
executive staff and developmental pool - our GS-14’s and 15’s. I will also 
discuss our programs that assure we continue to gain insight into diversity 
and the factors that affect it. 

The Office of the Inspector General values and is committed to diversity. 
We understand that diversity is an important factor in developing and 
maintaining a high quality and high performing workforce. Overall, 35 
percent of our employees are minorities as compared to 33 percent in the 
federal workforce, and 40 percent are women as compared to 44 percent 
in the federal workforce. The makeup of our senior executive staff and 
developmental pool also reflects our commitment to diversity. 

Currently, 33 percent of our senior executives are minorities as compared 
to 16 percent government wide, and 42 percent are women compared to 
29 percent government wide. 1 

Turning now to our executive developmental pool, minorities are 26 
percent of our pool as compared to 21 percent government wide, and 
women are 35 percent as compared to 32 percent government wide. 


1 Government wide statistics are from the Office of Personnel Management as of September 2007. 


1 
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Each year, we look at how retirements may affect our diversity. We 
expect that about one-third of the minorities and women who are senior 
executives and one tenth of the minorities and women in our senior 
executive developmental pool will likely retire by 2011. However, with the 
diversity of our executive developmental pool and our programs 
supporting diversity, we are confident that we can continue the diversity of 
our senior executive staff. 

We have several programs that support our diverse workforce and work 
environment. For example, we review quarterly reports to gauge diversity 
in our hiring and promotions. In hiring and promotions, we ensure our 
focus includes minorities and women. In addition, our rating and ranking 
panels are diverse to ensure that all candidates are evaluated equitably. 

As part of our hiring program, each year we recruit at conferences such as 
those sponsored by the National Organization of Black Law Enforcement 
Executives, the National Asian Peace Officers Association, the National 
Latino Law Enforcement Peace Officers Association, and the Women in 
Federal Law Enforcement. 

Our leadership development program includes all managers, including our 
executives. This program ensures that all managers, regardless of 
gender, race, or performance receive the same core leadership training. 
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The focus of this training is to enhance their effectiveness in their current 
positions and to prepare them for the executive ranks. As part of this 
program, students receive theoretical and practical training to improve 
their ability to manage a diverse workforce. For example, the program 
provides practical applications on how to address individual and 
generational differences, recognize and prevent bias, and assure equity. 

in closing, we will continue these programs and seek other avenues to 
ensure and improve diversity in our senior executive ranks and 
developmental pool, and throughout our organization. Diversity is a key 
element of our culture and we recognize that the strength of our diversity 
increases our ability to perform work that adds value to the Postal Service. 
Again, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the diversity of senior 
executives in the Postal Service Office of the Inspector General. 

At this time, I would be pleased to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Stith. We will 
proceed to Ms. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF NICOLE A. JOHNSON 

Ms. Johnson. Good afternoon, Chairman Davis and members of 
the subcommittee. It is my honor to be here today to discuss the 
Inspection Service’s commitment to a diverse and inclusive work 
force. As one of our country’s oldest Federal law enforcement orga- 
nizations, the Inspection Service has a long, proud, and successful 
history of securing the Nation’s mail system and ensuring public 
trust in the mail. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to highlight our di- 
verse recruitment, retention, and leadership development pro- 
grams. 

The Postal Inspection Service embraces diversity as uniqueness 
and backgrounds, experiences, perspectives, and personal charac- 
teristics of our employees, customers, and stakeholders. Our 2,900- 
plus employees are multi-generational and represent people with 
diverse and varied backgrounds. We adhere to the philosophy that 
a diverse and inclusive environment makes good business sense 
and promotes a strong, successful organization. We recognize the 
challenges in recruiting and retaining a diverse work force. Along 
with the exit of baby boomers from the work force, we must also 
consider the mandatory retirement of Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers. 

We are developing our future leaders through local development 
programs, a national career leadership program, corporate succes- 
sion planning, and training. 

Local development programs focus on the early identification and 
development of employees with strong leadership potential. The ca- 
reer leadership program is a National Inspection Service program 
designed to develop and prepare initial level supervisors for senior 
management positions. The corporate succession planning process 
allows us to identify and manage successor pools for executive posi- 
tions. We provide our future leaders with the opportunities to de- 
velop their skills and abilities and gain experience by leading major 
national projects or teams and by serving in acting executive or 
mid-level manager positions. 

The Postal Inspection Service concentrates recruitment and re- 
tention efforts on identifying talent within the organization and 
from outside labor markets. Field division recruitment specialists 
use various outreach methods to communicate awareness of our or- 
ganization to potential applicants. Recruiters partner with colleges, 
universities, and organizations as part of their outreach strategy. 
As an example, in November 2006 the Inspection Service partnered 
with the Woman in Federal Law Enforcement to sponsor and cre- 
ate a video honoring women’s 35 years of service in Federal law en- 
forcement. The Inspection Service was recognized by the Women in 
Federal Law Enforcement for contributing to the recruitment of fe- 
males to Federal law enforcement positions. 

Concerning the demographics of our law enforcement executives 
and managers, I would like to share with you some information 
concerning the composition of this group. Today, of the 31 Inspec- 
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tion Service law enforcement executives, women comprise 17 per- 
cent of our executive ranks, and minorities comprise 27 percent. 

In regards to our current executive feeder pool of 379 employees, 
minorities comprise over 26 percent and women comprise nearly 21 
percent. 

Over the past 10 years, we have seen increases in the participa- 
tion rate of females, African American and Hispanic males and fe- 
males, and Asian Americans. We seek to build, foster, and sustain 
an inclusive and highly skilled work force. We embrace the same 
belief as the Postal Service, which is open and inclusive develop- 
ment systems that allow employees to align their individual career 
goals with the goals of the organization. Our directive is to provide 
our employees with opportunities to fully participate, contribute, 
and engage in our mission. 

Thank you. I would be pleased to answer any questions the sub- 
committee members may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 
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Good afternoon, Chairman Davis, Chairman Akaka, and members of the Subcommittees. 
My name is Nicole Johnson. I am the Assistant Chief Inspector, Investigations and 
Security Support, for the United States Postal Inspection Service. In this capacity, it is my 
responsibility for the oversight and administration of Postal Inspection Service training, 
development, and recruitment. It is my honor to be here with you today to discuss the 
Postal Inspection Service's commitment to a diverse and inclusive workforce. 

As one of our country's oldest federal law enforcement agencies, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, the United States Postal Inspection Service has a long, proud, and successful 
history of fighting criminals who attack our nation’s postal system and misuse it to defraud, 
endanger, or otherwise threaten the American public. As the primary law enforcement arm 
of the United States Postal Service, the U.S. Postal Inspection Service is a highly 
specialized, professional organization performing investigative and security functions 
essential to a stable and sound postal system. 

U.S. Postal Inspectors are federal law enforcement agents with investigative jurisdiction in 
all criminal matters involving the integrity and security of the U.S. Postal Service. The 
mission of the United States Postal Inspection Service is to protect the U.S. Postal Service, 
secure the nation's mail system, and ensure public trust in the mail. To accomplish our 
mission, which is the enforcement of more than 200 federal laws; Postal Inspectors 
investigate criminal, civil, and administrative violations. 
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The Chief Postal Inspector oversees all operations of the U S. Postal Inspection Service, 
which includes National Headquarters, field divisions, service centers, and a National 
Forensic Laboratory. The installations are staffed by 2,965 Postal Inspection Service 
employees to include 1,685 Postal Inspectors, 568 professional, technical, and 
administrative staff, 126 Security Force Management, and 586 Postal Police Officers. 

On September 28, 1996, the Postal Inspection Service Law Enforcement (ISLE) and Postal 
Inspection Service Executive Schedule (ISES) pay systems were created. The ISLE pay 
system applies to all non-executive postal inspectors. Postal inspectors in our executive 
levels are under the ISES pay system. Both pay systems were designed to be similar to 
the compensation and benefits paid to other federal law enforcement officers. Journeyman 
postal inspectors are ISLE level 13. Supervisory postal inspector positions are ISLE 
level 14 (Team Leaders and Program Managers) and ISLE level 15 (Assistant Inspectors in 
Charge). ISES positions include, Deputy Chief Postal Inspectors, Postal Inspectors in 
Charge, and Assistant Chief Postal Inspectors. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to highlight our recruitment, retention, and 
leadership development programs. These programs are intended to attract talent to the 
organization as well as foster and develop the tremendous talent already evident in our 
employees. The Postal Inspection Service embraces diversity as the uniqueness in 
background, experience, perspectives, and personal characteristics of our employees, 
customers, and stakeholders. Our employees are multi-generational and represent a 
diverse spectrum of educational and ethnic backgrounds. We adhere to the philosophy 
that a diverse and inclusive environment makes good business sense and promotes a 
strong successful organizational environment. 

The Postal Inspection Service subscribes to core values as the foundation upon which our 
mission, internal processes, and systems are built. Our core values are: 

Employees - dedicated men and women who carry out our mission 
Diversity - unique skills, talents, and abilities of each employee 
Ethics - maintaining the highest standards 
Integrity - possessing the highest moral character 
Communication - open, honest, and two-way 
Accountability - setting expectations and following through 

Performance - establishing measurable outcomes and recognizing sustained successful 
performance 
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The Postal Inspection Service has a wide array of positions requiring unique talents, 
competencies, and experience. The organization pursues strategies aimed at hiring, 
promoting, and developing a diverse pool of talented individuals. Positions within the 
Postal Inspection Service include postal inspectors as federal law enforcement officers; 
security force officers and managers; analysts specializing in intelligence assessment and 
program management; forensic scientists; computer forensic specialists; polygraph 
examiners; security specialists, and administrative specialists and managers. 

In an effort to strengthen our capabilities in the areas of recruitment, development, and 
retention, in the late 1990's the Chief Postal Inspector refocused our attention on diversity. 
To that extent, the Chief established a unit called Professional Standards and Resource 
Development. Two key positions, Manager, Workforce Planning and Manager, Executive 
Resources and Leadership Development were created to oversee and implement 
strategies to infuse a diversity perspective throughout the organization and to address the 
highly anticipated retirement of baby boomers. 

Beginning in 1998, the Manager, Workforce Planning implemented diversity initiatives that 
included establishment of field and headquarters diversity liaisons. These liaisons were 
trained and became the focal point for educating, disseminating information, and consulting 
with supervisors and managers on diversity-related matters involving workplace climate 
issues, and Voice of Employee survey data. At this same time, the Manager, Executive 
Resources and Leadership Development established a formal succession planning 
process for the Postal Inspection Service. This position also focused attention on the 
selection and hiring of the executive feeder pool. During this time, a comprehensive task 
analysis was done on the ISLE 15, Assistant Inspector in Charge position, the primary 
feeder pool for law enforcement executives. The Postal Inspection Service greatly 
enhanced its Assistant Inspector in Charge selection process by incorporating the use of 
competencies and providing selecting officials training on proper interviewing techniques 
for screening and selection. 

The Postal Inspection Service, like many organizations within this ten year period has 
experienced budget cuts, restructuring, numerous administration changes, and resource 
changes. In spite of expected challenges, the Postal Inspection Service has demonstrated 
its commitment to diversity with incremental progress towards identifying and removing 
barriers and increasing awareness. 
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Representation of women in the law enforcement executive levels of the Postal inspection 
Service has almost doubled over this ten year period from 9 percent in 1998 to 17 percent 
in 2008. Minority representation in this same category of employees has also grown 
significantly over this same period from 18 percent to 27 percent. The Postal Inspection 
Service is striving to build an environment that provides motivated and successfully 
performing employees the opportunity to advance within the organization, if that is their 
desire, but equally as important— to work in an environment that values professionalism, 
integrity, hard work, and results. 

The Postal Inspection Service concentrates recruitment and retention efforts on identifying 
talent, skills, and experience from within the organization and from the outside labor 
market. Local strategies are developed to identify applicants with relevant skill sets to 
maximize retention and minimize the negative affect produced by hiring and relocating 
individuals away from their support system. Field division recruitment specialists use 
various outreach methods to communicate awareness of our organization to potential 
applicants. Recruitment specialists have made presentations to Intelligence Groups and 
employees in the banking and financial industry. They participate in college and university 
career fairs and community job fairs. Recruiters partner with colleges and universities to 
offer students internship opportunities with the Inspection Service. 

To illustrate the effectiveness of our outreach activities, two former student interns, Lauren 
Cajuste and George Clark, are now postal inspectors in our Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
Divisions._While attending LaSalle University, Lauren Cajuste interned with the 
Philadelphia Division from January through May 2005. Lauren subsequently received her 
BA in Criminal Justice. She became a postal inspector in June 2007 and is currently 
assigned to the Pittsburgh Division. George Clark received his BS and Masters degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania. While attending law school at Temple University, he 
also interned with the Philadelphia Division from September through December 2006. He 
became a postal inspector in August 2007 and is currently assigned to the Philadelphia 
Division. He is scheduled to receive his law degree in May 2008. 

In addition to our focus on recruitment we are striving to proactively respond to anticipated 
baby boomer and mandatory retirements. Therefore we are taking steps to grow our future 
leaders through the adoption of local development programs, a national career leadership 
program, and the Corporate Succession Planning process. We have found this 
comprehensive approach an effective model for early identification and development of 
high potential talent within our organization. 
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The local development programs focus on the early development of employees with strong 
leadership potential. Participation is by self-nomination or through management 
identification and nomination. The Career Leadership Program (CLP) is a national 
program designed to develop initial level supervisors and position them to be highly 
competitive for mid-level jobs. CLP is a structured program preparing ISLE-14 postal 
inspectors for senior management positions within the Postal Inspection Service. 

The Postal Inspection Service uses the Corporate Succession Planning (CSP) model 
developed by the U.S. Postal Service as an instrument in identifying potential successor 
pools for Postal Inspection Service executive positions. CSP is used to fill the ranks of the 
Postal Inspection Service Executive Schedule (ISES) positions. CSP is an executive 
nominated process opened to all Assistant Inspectors in Charge (ISLE 15). 

For 2008, there are 379 Postal Inspection Service employees at levels 14 and 15. Out of 
the 379 ISLE employees, 78 are women; 34 Hispanics; 50 African-Americans, 13 Asian 
Americans; and 2 American Indian/Alaskan Natives. Minorities comprise over 26 percent 
and women comprise over 20 percent of our pool of future leaders 

The Postal Inspection Service utilizes employee development programs dedicated to 
adding value to Postal Inspection Service employees by offering training initiatives that 
deliver the maximum impact on operational performance. An example illustrating the 
effectiveness of the comprehensive approach used by the Postal Inspection Service in 
promoting employees is evident in the story of Inspector in Charge Gregory Campbell. 
Greg was recruited as a postal inspector in 1 995. He was a participant in the CLP, 
nominated to CSP, and subsequently promoted to the executive ranks as Inspector in 
Charge, Detroit Division. 

The Postal Inspection Service partners with numerous groups as part of their outreach 
strategy for recruiting the best talent. Some of the organizations we partner with include: 
WIFLE (Women in Federal Law Enforcement); the National Center for Women and 
Policing; NOBLE (National Organization of Black Law Enforcement Executives); HAPCOA 
(Hispanic American Police Command Officers Association); and NAPOA (National Asian 
Peace Officers Association). 

With the realization of the value of a diverse workforce, the Postal Inspection Service 
sponsored and created, with support and cooperation from the Women in Federal Law 
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Enforcement organization, a video honoring women’s 35 years of service in federal law 
enforcement. This video won the prestigious Telly Award from the communications 
industry. We also won a Telly Award for another recruitment campaign titled "Agents of 
Impact, Agents of Change’ which portrayed female Postal Inspectors and the value of 
diversity to the Postal Inspection Service. 

We were also recognized for our commitment to diversity by the Women in Federal Law 
Enforcement organization, which honored the Chief Postal Inspector with its Executive 
Director's Award for his outstanding contributions to its mission. 

Our focus today is on the demographics of our executives and high level employees. 
Today minorities comprise 27 percent of our executives and women comprise 17 percent. 
In 2008, the 31 Postal Inspection Service law enforcement executives included 5 women, 
4 Hispanics, and 4 African-Americans. African Americans represent 13 percent of Postal 
Inspection Service law enforcement executives versus 7 percent in the rest of the federal 
government. In addition, Hispanic Postal Inspection Service law enforcement executives 
comprise 13 percent of the Postal Inspection Service executive ranks compared to 
4 percent for the rest of the federal government. As noted earlier in my testimony, our 
efforts to increase representation of women in the law enforcement executive levels of the 
Postal Inspection Service have almost doubled from 9 percent in 1998 to 17 percent in 
2008. 


The Postal Inspection Service seeks to build, foster, and sustain an inclusive, highly skilled 
workforce where diversity of thought, creativity, and conviction is leveraged to successfully 
achieve organizational goals. We sustain the same beliefs as the United States Postal 
Service, which is, open and inclusive development systems and processes to permit 
employees to align their individual career goals with the goals of the organization. The 
Postal Inspection Service strives to afford opportunities for full participation, contribution, 
and engagement in the mission of the Inspection Service to the full extent of their abilities, 
commitment, and demonstrated performance. 


I would be pleased to answer any questions the Subcommittees may have. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Johnson. 
Mr. Barnes. 


STATEMENT OF BRAY BARNES 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee. It is truly an honor for me to appear before you today 
to discuss diversity issues within the Department of Homeland Se- 
curity, especially regarding our career Senior Executive Service. 
Also with me today, Mr. Chairman, is Carmen Walker, Deputy Of- 
ficer, the Office of Civil Rights and Civil Liberties from the Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Chertoff, Acting Deputy Secretary Paul Snyder, and 
Deputy Under-Secretary for Management, Elaine Duke, are com- 
mitted to increasing diversity within the Department, particularly 
within the Department’s career Senior Executive Service. For ex- 
ample, under Secretary Chertoffs leadership, the number of career 
senior executives who are persons with disabilities has increased 
dramatically. 

It is my privilege to serve as the Department’s Acting Chief 
Human Capital Officer, a position which I was just appointed to 
last month, and also as its Director of Workforce Relations and 
Performance Culture, a position that I held since joining the De- 
partment in May 2007. My service to the Department has 
furthered my understanding of the importance and benefits of 
maintaining a qualified and diverse work force. 

The Department has continued its efforts to develop such a work 
force, particularly with regards to its core career senior executives. 
To date, that effort has enjoyed achievements that DHS will con- 
tinue to buildupon. DHS will continue to address the challenges 
that remain. Indeed, we are making an effort to develop a qualified 
and diverse pool of applicants for SES positions by preparing cur- 
rent GS-14 and GS-15 employees through new programs such as 
mentoring and coaching programs, rotational assignments, the 
DHS fellows program, and the SES candidate development pro- 
gram, of which of the 23 DHS employees just selected for the next 
SES candidate development program, 22 percent are African Amer- 
ican, 13 percent are Hispanic, and 30 percent are women. 

We believe it is imperative to explore a variety of means to en- 
sure more diverse applicant pools for all of our jobs for the present 
and future years to come. 

Starting with recruitment efforts, we have implemented Depart- 
ment and component recruiting strategies designed to improve the 
diversity of DHS talent pool, including creating an SES-level Direc- 
tor of Recruiting and Diversity within our Chief Human Capital Of- 
fice who is responsible for implementing strategic programs to re- 
cruit a larger diversity talent pool for all jobs within DHS, includ- 
ing the SES; establishing a formal partnership with Urban 
League’s Black Executive Program [BEP], whereby 150 DHS em- 
ployees have volunteered with managerial endorsement to serve as 
presenters and speakers at BEP events at historically Black col- 
leges and universities, pursuing similar partnerships with the Na- 
tional Association of Hispanic Federal Executives and the African 
American Federal Executive Association, and exploring the assist- 
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ance of an executive search firm with a proven record with enhanc- 
ing diversity. 

In my previous role as Director of Workforce Relations and Per- 
formance Culture, I initiated plans to create a Labor/Management 
Council within DHS. As Acting Chief Human Capital Officer, I will 
ensure that diversity is a focus of these councils. 

In order to demonstrate the Department-wide commitment to di- 
versity, DHS has designed our Management Council to be a Diver- 
sity Council. This council is composed of top-level officials from 
every component and is chaired by the Deputy Under-Secretary for 
Management. Among the Council’s most pressing actions will be to 
issue DHS corporate diversity strategy and to implement a diver- 
sity action plan for the remainder of fiscal year 2008 through 2010. 

In the coming year, DHS will pursue a number of other avenues 
aimed at increasing diversity. As a first step, we have begun to 
identify requirements for a consultant to conduct a cultural audit 
of the Department. We are reviewing our SES hiring procedures to 
identify potential practices and procedures that would integrate at- 
tention to diversity in our process. Our plans include establishing 
an external diversity outreach advisory forum of interested stake- 
holders, ensuring accuracy of current racial and gender informa- 
tion, prototyping diversity management training for managers and 
executives, and issuing specific guidance to executives holding di- 
versity advocate competencies in their performance plans. 

These efforts are critical, given that 26 percent of our career ex- 
ecutives are eligible to retire in 2008, 34 percent in 2009, and 41 
percent in 2010. 

The Department of Homeland Security is only 5 years old. When 
the President and Congress called for the integration of 22 dispar- 
ate agencies, we answered the call and stood up the agency that 
is today nearly 210,000 employees strong. By reflecting on Ameri- 
ca’s diversity, our employee work force will provide a wide range 
of ideas and solutions to protect America, and we are committed to 
achieving a DHS diverse work force, including our executive cadre. 

We are pleased with your interest and support in ensuring that 
DHS continues to increase the diversity in its work force, and we 
do look forward to working with you further to ensure continued 
success. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barnes follows:] 
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Thank you, Chairmen Akaka and Davis, Ranking Members Voinovich and 
Marchant and Members of the Subcommittees. It is an honor to appear before you 
today to discuss diversity issues within the Department of Homeland Security 
(DHS), especially regarding our career Senior Executive Service (SES) cadre. 

Secretary Chertoff, Acting Deputy Secretary Paul Schneider and Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management Elaine Duke are committed to increasing diversity 
within the Department, particularly within the Department’s career Senior 
Executive Service. For example, under Secretary Chertoff s leadership, the 
number of career Senior Executives who are persons with disabilities has increased 
dramatically. 

It is my privilege to serve as the Department’s Acting Chief Human Capital 
Officer, a position to which 1 was appointed just last month, and also as its Director 
of Workforce Relations and Performance Culture, a position that I have held since 
joining the Department in May 2007. My service to the Department has furthered 
my understanding of the importance and benefits of maintaining a qualified and 
diverse workforce. 

The Department has continued its efforts to develop such a workforce, particularly 
with regard to its corps of career Senior Executives. To date, that effort has 
enjoyed achievements that DHS will continue to build upon. DHS will continue to 
address challenges that remain. 

Indeed, we are making an effort to develop a qualified and diverse pool of 
applicants for SES positions by preparing current GS-14 and GS-15 employees 
through new programs, such as: 
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• Mentoring and coaching programs, 

• Rotational assignments, 

• The DHS Fellows Program, and 

• The SES Candidate Development Program - of the 23 DHS employees just 
selected for the next SES Candidate Development Program, 22% are African 
American, 1 3% are Hispanic, and 30% are women. 

We believe it is imperative to explore a variety of means to ensure more diverse 

applicant pools for all our jobs, for the present and for years to come. 

Starting with recruitment efforts, we have implemented Department and 

component recruitment strategies designed to improve the diversity of the DHS 

talent pool, including: 

• Creating an SES-level Director of Recruiting and Diversity within our Chief 
Human Capital Office, who is responsible for implementing strategic programs 
to recruit a larger diversity talent pool for all jobs within DHS, including the 
SES; 

• Establishing a formal partnership with the Urban League’s Black Executive 
Program (BEEP) whereby 1 50 DHS employees have volunteered, with 
managerial endorsement, to serve as presenters and speakers at BEEP events at 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs); 

• Pursuing similar partnerships with the National Association of Hispanic 
Federal Executives (NAHFE) and the African American Federal Executive 
Association (AAFEA); and 
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• Exploring the assistance of an executive search firm with a proven record in 
enhancing diversity. 

In my previous role as Director of Workforce Relations and Performance Culture, I 
initiated plans to create Labor Management Councils at DHS. As Acting Chief 
Human Capital Officer, I will ensure that diversity is a focus of these Councils. 

In order to demonstrate the Department-wide commitment to diversity, DHS has 
designated our Management Council as the DHS Diversity Council. This Council 
is composed of top-level officials from every component and chaired by the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Management. Among the Council’s most pressing 
actions will be to issue a DHS Corporate Diversity Strategy and to implement a 
Diversity Action Plan (DAP) for the remainder of FY 2008 through FY 2010. 

In the coming year, DHS will pursue a number of other avenues aimed at 
increasing diversity. As a first step, we have begun to identify requirements for a 
consultant to conduct a cultural audit of the Department. 

We are reviewing our SES hiring procedures to identify potential practices and 
procedures that would integrate attention to diversity in our processes. 

Other plans include: 

• Establishing an external Diversity Outreach Advisory Forum of interested 
stakeholders to assist in DHS’ diversity outreach plans and efforts; 

• Ensuring the accuracy of the current racial and gender information in the 
personnel database; 

• Prototyping diversity management training for managers and executives; and 
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• Issuing specific guidance to hold executives accountable for the “Diversity 
Advocate” competency in their performance plans. 

These efforts are critical given that 26% of our career executives are eligible to 
retire in 2008, 34% in 2009, and 41% will be eligible for retirement in 2010. 

The Department of Homeland Security is only five years old. When the President 
and Congress called for the integration of 22 disparate agencies, we answered the 
call and stood up an agency that today is nearly 210,000 employees strong. 

I have had the opportunity to meet with and observe the hard work and dedication 
of employees from across the Department. I have also observed that our ability to 
deliver on our critical mission depends upon the hard work, knowledge, diligence 
and insights of these employees. 

By reflecting America’s diversity, our employee workforce will provide the widest 
range of ideas and solutions to protect America. We are committed to achieving a 
diverse DHS workforce, including our executive cadre. 

We are pleased with your interest and support in ensuring that DHS continues to 
increase the diversity of its workforce and we look forward to working further with 
you to ensure continued success. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. We will go to a round of questioning. We 
thank you, Ms. Walker. We understand that you will not testify, 
but you are, indeed, available to respond to questions. Thank you 
very much. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Williams, what recruitment and outreach ef- 
forts is the PRC taking to enhance the diversity of its work force, 
including its profile of women and minorities? And in this context, 
can you discuss the efforts that the PRC recently made as it hired 
staff to support its expanded activities under the Postal Reform 
Act? 

Mr. Williams. I will try. We are in the process of hiring and ex- 
panding. In fact, we put up three again today. In the past year, we 
have hired eight females, lost two males, and four females and 
three males retired, so we netted in the past year four females and 
one male. 

Like I said, we have been very struggling with attracting minor- 
ity males. We have certainly had a couple, and I think both retired 
recently, so this is a snapshot for us. It leaves us with fully rec- 
ognizing our lack. 

The chairman has been very strong. Since he came down, he has 
made this quite clear that this is something he wants to see cor- 
rected. He has developed performance plans for all of his managers, 
which did not exist a year ago, and he has put that at the top of 
the goal list for each manager. And the managers do the hiring. 
They are reviewed by a panel that is selected. 

We are on the way. We are beginning to recognize it. But I don’t 
have anything to show you now. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, let me also ask you what is the 
PRC’s executive development selection process, and how does that 
compare with the Postal Service’s selection process? 

Mr. Williams. It is different. We do not participate in their 
PCES, nor are we eligible to participate in SES, so it is somewhat 
different there. If we need a director, which is our highest staff of- 
fice, those are paneled and selected, usually by the chairman with 
the concurrence of the other Commissioners. Your Assistant Direc- 
tors are similarly paneled. They are vacancy announcements. Usu- 
ally all are, the directors and the assistant directors. So you do 
have a panel review. The Directors are reviewed by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stith, I was somewhat intrigued and certainly impressed by 
the numbers that you gave. Could you share those with us again? 
Then I am going to want to know how did you really get there, to 
those? 

Mr. Stith. Seeing that overall 35 percent of our employees are 
minorities, compared to 33 percent in the Federal work force; 40 
percent are women, as compared to 44 percent in the Federal work 
force; of our senior executives, 33 percent are minorities, 42 percent 
are women; of our executive developmental pool, 26 percent are mi- 
norities and 35 percent are women. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me just ask about the 33 percent of 
the senior executives minorities. I am intrigued by that number. 
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The process that you actually have gone through to arrive at those 
numbers consists of what? 

Mr. Stith. Well, we have looked at all of our senior executives. 
We have 24 senior executives, and 18 of our senior executives are 
either women and/or minorities, and that includes Hispanics, 
Blacks, and women. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And so it is pretty obvious to me that the 
agency has put forth — that didn’t happen accidentally. I mean, it 
didn’t just happen without some tremendous focus to make sure 
that there was real diversity within the agency. I think that is 
quite good, myself, especially as I compare your agency or your en- 
tity with lots of others that I come into contact with. 

Ms. Johnson, what is the Inspection Service’s executive develop- 
ment and selection process? 

Ms. Johnson. Chairman Davis, the Inspection Service fully em- 
braces the Postal Service’s corporate succession planning process; 
however, we also supplement it with the career leadership pro- 
gram, which is our developmental program that helps to establish 
a strong feeder pool to our succession planning process. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me ask, how do people get into the 
career leadership development program? 

Ms. Johnson. We use what we believe to be a very effective, 
comprehensive approach. It begins with early identification at the 
local level. We utilize and encourage our managers to coach and 
mentor. They identify leadership, and each of the executives within 
the field have established local development programs. The local 
development programs feed into our career leadership programs. 
Individuals self-nominate or managers nominate individuals into 
our career leadership program. 

Our career leadership program has a five-member board of di- 
verse executives that are responsible for reviewing the applications. 
They interview the participants and the managers. They track the 
developmental activities, and they monitor our success indicators. 
From there, nominations occur to our career succession plan. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And how are managers held accountable 
for diversity in the Inspection Services? 

Ms. Johnson. In several ways, Chairman Davis. We believe in 
managerial and organizational accountability. First, from the 
standpoint of recruitment, we believe it is important to begin with 
accountability at the point of recruitment. From that standpoint, 
we have ad hoc field recruitment specialists that have the respon- 
sibility for submitting after-action reports to the headquarters re- 
cruitment program manager. The headquarters recruitment pro- 
gram manager evaluates these after-actions reports which detail 
recruitment activities on a quarterly basis. These after-action re- 
ports are evaluated from a diversity and operational need perspec- 
tive, and information concerning trends, concerns, things related to 
recruitment are provided in terms of feedback to executive man- 
agers. 

With regards to our feeder pool, our L-14, L-15 feeder pool, 
which represents comparability to the GS-14 and GS-15 feeder 
pool, we feel that we achieve accountability there with the career 
leadership program. The role of the Career Leadership Board is to 
interface across the complexities of the organization. They interface 
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with senior management, as well as local executives, looking at the 
representation of the career leadership participant, providing feed- 
back, working with the managers, and that helps to strengthen our 
feeder pool, which evolves into our career succession plan. There 
we believe that the career succession planning process, in and of 
itself, holds managers accountable because the components of the 
career succession plan include nominations, reviews, evaluations, 
and significant manager participation. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barnes or Ms. Walker, what recruitment efforts does the De- 
partment of Homeland Security have as it relates to efforts to en- 
hance diversity, and especially relative to its profiling of women 
and minorities? 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, as I outlined in my speech, we have 
a number of recruiting efforts. The first I would like to point out 
is the fact that we now have a dedicated executive in charge of di- 
versity within the Department, and additionally under his office we 
have a Coordinator of Diversity and Veterans Outreach, two people 
that are full-time, dedicated to these efforts. As such, sir, we have 
reached out to the organizations such as the Black Executive Pro- 
gram, where we have engaged them to reach out to historic Black 
colleges and universities. Our members within the DHS work force 
are going out to career fairs within these colleges to recruit. Addi- 
tionally, we have reached out to some of the other organizations, 
as I pointed out, such as the Hispanic Federal Executives Associa- 
tion, as well as the African American Federal Association, and en- 
gaged them, as well as to how we can develop a more diverse and 
qualified work force. 

Third, sir, we are exploring an executive search firm that is 
going to hopefully broaden our pool of qualified and diverse can- 
didates to join the DHS work force. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do naturalized American citizens have 
more difficulty obtaining security clearances and therefore more 
difficulty obtaining employment with DHS? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, sir, I don’t know the exact status of the natu- 
ralized citizens, but certainly we would be happy to supply the 
chairman’s office with any information regarding that. However, it 
is certainly an area that may be worth consideration once they be- 
come naturalized citizens, to include them in our pool. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. We would appreciate that, because we 
have had inquiries and complaints from organizations and groups 
who represent naturalized citizens or from naturalized citizens, 
themselves, who feel that there might be some impediment based 
upon their citizenship status and the whole question of security 
and how it fits in, so we would, in fact, appreciate that information. 

Mr. Barnes. We will be happy to provide that information, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. We appreciate all 
of you being with us, and you are excused. 

We will proceed to our fourth and last panel. While we are 
transitioning them in, I will go ahead and introduce them. 

Mr. William Bransford is the general counsel and lobbyist for the 
Senior Executives Association. Mr. Bransford is a partner in the 
law firm of Shaw, Bransford, Bellow, and Roth PC, where he has 
practiced since 1983. His practice is concentrated on the represen- 
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tation of Federal executives, managers, and employees before the 
U.S. District Courts, Merit Systems Protection Board, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, the Office of Special Coun- 
sel, Offices of Inspector General, and with offices that adjudicate 
security clearances. 

Mr. William Brown has served as national president of the Afri- 
can American Federal Executives Association, Inc. [AAFEA], since 
its founding in 2002. AAFEA promotes the professional develop- 
ment and advancement of African Americans into and within the 
senior levels of the U.S. Government, sponsors an annual executive 
leadership and training conference, and advocates for programs, 
policies, practices, and processes that promote career-enhancing op- 
portunities for African Americans. Membership consists of active 
and retired Federal employees in grades GS-13 through the SES. 

Ms. Rhonda Trent is the president of Federally Employed 
Women [FEW]. FEW is an advocacy group that works to improve 
the status of women employed by the Federal Government and by 
the District of Columbia government. Ms. Trent is a contracting of- 
ficer assigned to the Joint Strike Fighter Program in Crystal City, 
VA. 

Dr. Carson Eoyang is retired from Federal service and is cur- 
rently volunteering as the executive director of the Asian American 
Government Executives Network. Prior to that, he was appointed 
as assistant deputy director of National Intelligence for Education 
and Training, and chancellor of the National Intelligence Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Jose Osegueda is president of the National Association of 
Hispanic Federal Executives. He recently retired from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of the Assistant Secretary of Civil 
Rights, where he was responsible for the development of policies 
aiming to remove barriers that have traditionally prevented the in- 
crease of Hispanic representation in the Federal work force. 

And Ms. Darlene Young, who is president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Blacks in Government [BIG]. BIG was organized in 1975 
and incorporated as a non-profit organization under the District of 
Columbia jurisdiction in 1976. BIG has been a national response to 
the need for African Americans in public service to organize around 
issues of mutual concern and use their collective strength to con- 
front workplace and community issues. Ms. Young is currently em- 
ployed at the U.S. Department of State as a computer specialist. 

Let me thank all of you for coming, for staying, and for being 
with us at this hour. 

If you would all stand and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. The record will show that the witnesses 
answered in the affirmative. 

Again, let me thank all of you for coming. As all of you have tes- 
tified probably a number of times, you know that the green light 
means that you have 5 minutes in which to summarize your testi- 
mony. The yellow light means you have a minute left. Of course, 
the red light means that we are trying to end up for the day. 

Let me thank you all for being here. We will begin with you, Mr. 
Bransford. 
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STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM BRANSFORD, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION; WILLIAM BROWN, 
PRESIDENT, AFRICAN AMERICAN FEDERAL EXECUTIVES AS- 
SOCIATION; RHONDA TRENT, PRESIDENT, FEDERALLY EM- 
PLOYED WOMEN; CARSON EOYANG, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASIAN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT EXECUTIVES NETWORK; 
JOSE OSEGUEDA, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HISPANIC FEDERAL EXECUTIVES; AND DARLENE YOUNG, 
PRESIDENT, BLACKS IN GOVERNMENT 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BRANSFORD 

Mr. BRANSFORD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Senior Executives Association, the professional association 
representing the interests of career Senior Executive Service mem- 
bers and those holding equivalent positions, appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to testify about the Senior Executive Service Diversity Act. 

We applaud your leadership on this important issue of achieving 
diversity in the career Senior Executive Service, and we assure you 
that SEA wants to work with you and others who care about this 
issue. After all, the success of sound Government and the strength 
of our democracy depend on it. 

SEA believes that, because of our close association with career 
senior executives, we can offer ideas based on practical experience 
that will help attain a diverse executive corps. We do believe we 
have some suggestions outlined below that can strengthen the bills. 

SEA sees several areas where the Government could dramati- 
cally improve diversity. First, we believe improved and accessible, 
clear data needs to be developed. Second, specific work needs to be 
done to build pipelines for career development to assure that mi- 
norities and women are actually in a place to be promoted to the 
Senior Executive Service. 

Finally, and necessary for the other factors to work, agencies 
must adopt a culture of leadership that emphasizes being fair to 
and inclusive of all employees. 

The first step in this is to obtain a centralized OPM Senior Exec- 
utive Service office, which we believe should provide effective over- 
sight and management to assure that those parts of the diversity 
goal become a reality. 

In the past, OPM has had an office for the Senior Executive 
Service and it worked effectively to monitor and manage the SES 
Government- wide. Currently, different offices within OPM share 
the responsibility for managing the SES, with policy in one office 
and implementation of that policy in another office. In our opinion, 
the effect has been a diminishment in the effectiveness of the man- 
agement of the Government-wide SES corps. With respect to diver- 
sity, this means that agencies use different systems and standards 
for recruiting into the SES, with varying outcomes on diversity re- 
sulting in different agencies. 

With one office to manage the SES, greater diversity is more 
likely to become a reality sooner rather than later. 

One provision of the bill does cause us concern. This is the provi- 
sion that requires panels in the role as gatekeepers to the SES. 
These panels could slow the already burdensome process of promot- 
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ing general schedule employees to the SES and could further com- 
plicate and hinder the overall selection process. 

SEA suggests that the current legislation be improved by allow- 
ing agencies to choose between diversity selection panels, as stated 
in the bills, or effective oversight and management of its SES selec- 
tion process by creating diversity subcommittees of executive re- 
sources boards with authority and responsibility to oversee the SES 
selection process, including the development of pipelines. 

These subcommittees would consist entirely of peer SES, a ma- 
jority of whom must be minorities or women, and they would have 
veto or oversight power over SES selection. This would provide a 
strong mechanism to encourage diversity, while not adding any bu- 
reaucratic hurdles to an already difficult SES selection process. 

SEA recommends this alternative because it has proven to be ef- 
fective. It was used in the 1990’s at the Department of Energy 
under the leadership of then Secretary Bill Richardson. Those who 
served in the DOE Executive Resources Board Subcommittee tell 
SEA that it positively improved diversity in the SES and had a 
major impact on changing the culture to encourage the consider- 
ation of diversity in the SES selection process. 

Last, we believe that diversity will be further helped along if 
Congress and the administration constantly strive to assure that 
the SES is attractive as a career goal to all general schedule em- 
ployees. If quality general schedule employees are content to stay 
at the GS-14 or GS-15 levels because of pay compression and a 
sense that the SES pay system is not being fairly administered, di- 
versity may be harder to achieve. 

Reobtaining the Senior Executive Service’s former stature and 
prestige will assure that the most qualified candidates apply, in- 
cluding minority and women candidates with impressive creden- 
tials. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this sub- 
committee. SEA looks forward to continuing to work with the sub- 
committee on what our organization sees as one of the most impor- 
tant matters facing our members and our future members. We 
hope to continue to be an effective voice of the Federal Government 
career executive leadership on this and other matters about the 
Civil Service. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bransford follows:] 
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Chairman Davis and distinguished members of the Subcommittee: 

The Senior Executives Association (SEA), the professional association 
representing the interests of members of the career Senior Executive Service (SES) 
and those holding equivalent positions, appreciates the opportunity to testify about 
HR 3774 and S 2148, the Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act. We 
applaud your leadership on the important issue of achieving diversity in the career 
SES. SEA seeks to work with you and others who care about this issue, to assure that 
the SES of the future represents fully the diversity of America. It is not only the right 
thing to do, but achieving diversity will pay dividends by producing a government led 
by executives who are better able to respond to and provide services to all Americans. 

SEA believes that, because of our close association with career Senior Executives, we 
can offer ideas based on practical experience that will help obtain a diverse executive corps. 
We are supportive of HR 3774 and S 2148, and we believe that we have some suggestions 
outlined below' that can strengthen the bills. 

We are especially delighted that the bills require effective oversight of the Senior 
Executive Service by the Office of Personnel Management. In the past OPM has had such an 
office and it worked effectively to monitor and manage the SES, government-wide. 

Currently, different offices within OPM share the responsibility for managing the SES with 
policy in one office and implementation of that policy in another office. In our opinion, the 
effect has been a diminishment in the effectiveness of the management of the government- 
wide SES corps. With respect to diversity, this means that agencies use different systems 
and standards for recruiting into the SES with varying outcomes on diversity resulting in 
different agencies. With one office to manage the SES, greater diversity is more likely to 
become a reality sooner than later. 

SEA sees several areas where the government could dramatically improve diversity. 

First, improved, accessible and clear data needs to be developed. This can tell us which 
groups arc under represented, and show how access to resources can be improved and 
barriers can be eliminated. Second, specific work needs to be done on building pipelines for 
career development to assure that minorities and women are actually in a place to be 
promoted to the Senior Executive Service. Finally, and necessary for the other factors to 
work, agencies must adopt a culture of leadership that emphasizes being fair to and inclusive 
of all employees. A centralized OPM SES office can provide effective oversight and 
management to assure that these parts of the diversity goal become a reality. 

One provision of the bills does cause SEA some concern. This is the provision that 
requires diversity panels in the role of gate keepers to the SES. These diversity panels would 
consist of three career Senior Executives, one of whom must be a minority and one a w'oman. 
A vacancy announcement for an SES position could only be filled from candidates referred 
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by one of these panels. SEA believes that requiring diversity panels may not, by itself, be the 
best or only means of obtaining a diverse workforce. These panels could slow the already 
burdensome process of promoting General Schedule employees to the Senior Executive 
Service. This is particularly true in small agencies where satisfying the requirement for 
gender and ethnic representation may be difficult because of operational demands because of 
travel schedules and other operational demands. By mandating another layer of bureaucracy 
in what is already a cumbersome process, the SES diversity panels could further complicate 
and hinder the overall selection process, leaving crucial agency positions vacant for even 
longer than would otherwise be the case. 

Also, past experience has shown that agencies should be allowed flexibility when 
appropriate. We do agree that something must be done, and we support requiring agencies 
using diversity selection panels for entry into the SES unless an agency adopts what we 
believe is an even more effective alternative, he,, a demonstrated leadership commitment to 
diversity in the SES and in the SES pipeline. 

SEA suggests that the current legislation be improved by allowing agencies to choose 
between the diversity selection panels as stated in the bills, or effective oversight and 
management of its SES selection process by creating diversity subcommittees of Executive 
Resources Boards with authority and responsibility to oversee the SES selection process. 
These subcommittees, which would consist entirely of career SES — a majority of whom 
must be minorities or women — would have veto and oversight power over SES selections. 
This would provide a strong mechanism to encourage diversity while not adding any 
bureaucratic hurdles to an already difficult process SES selection process. SEA recommends 
this alternative because it has proven to be effective. It was used in the 1 990's at the 
Department of Energy under the leadership of then Secretary Bill Richardson. Those who 
served in the DOE ERB subcommittee tell SEA that it positively improved diversity in the 
SES and had a major impact on changing the culture to encourage the consideration of 
diversity in the selection process. 

We encourage the amendment of HR 3774 and S 2148 to provide the alternative of 
diversity subcommittees to Executive Resources Boards. We have attached legislative 
language that we believe would accomplish that result. Most important, with the effective 
oversight of a reconstituted OPM SES office, agencies would know that they would either 
have to provide leadership to create and promote diversity or they would have to only 
appoint Senior Executives after the proper panels were constituted and acted upon applicants. 
We believe that either system would only work well if OPM actually did the oversight 
necessary to assure compliance. 

One important reason we recommend that agencies be allowed to avoid being required to 
create diversity panels is to allow flexibility, but to require effective leadership in its place. 
Our members tell us that one of the most important impediments to diversity is the lack of an 
effective pipeline. The diversity subcommittees would have the authority and responsibility 
to develop pipelines, an important benefit that is lacking if the only requirement of the 
legislation is the creation of diversity panels as a prerequisite to entry into the SES. 

We also believe that diversity will be helped along if Congress and the Administration 
constantly strive to assure that the SES is attractive as a career goal to all GS employees. 

This will assure that the most qualified candidates apply, including minority and women 
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applicants with impressive credentials. If quality GS employees are content to stay at the GS 
14 or 15 levels because of pay compression and sense that the SES pay system is not being 
fairly implemented, diversity may be harder to achieve. The past February 1 2 th , SEA 
testified on this particular issue and highlighted the results of a survey of Senior Executives 
where 47% of the respondents believed that GS 14’s and 15’s are losing interest in aspiring 
to SES positions. We also submitted at that earlier hearing our recommendations to change 
the SES pay system so that the Senior Executive Service would re-obtain its former stature 
and prestige. 

The upcoming retirement bulge presents an excellent opportunity to get it right with 
respect to diversity in the SES. OPM projects that 90% of the current SES will retire over 
the next 10 years, with the largest number retiring in 2009. This is a chance to change the 
culture of the federal workplace to one that promotes diversity more effectively. 

Lastly, achieving diversity in the senior ranks of government neither requires quotas nor 
does diversity warrant admission of unqualified applicants into public service. However, the 
diversity we seek does require that government agencies continue to be able to reach out and 
make a conscious effort to build healthy and diverse work environments appropriate for their 
missions. The success of sound government and the strength of our democracy depend on it. 

I thank you again for the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee. SEA looks 
forward to continuing to work with this committee and with agencies on what our 
organization sees as one of the most important matters facing our members. We hope to 
continue to be an effective voice of the federal government career executive leadership on 
this and other matters about the civil service. 
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Updated: March 31st, 2008 
Legislative Language 1/3 


In Section 3(a), insert, “and Executive Resource Boards’ diversity subcommittees,” after 
Establishment and Role of SES Evaluation Panels”. 

Amend Section 3, subpart (a) (1 ) by replacing “(b) through (g)” with “(c) through (g)” 
and “(c) through (h)” with “(e) through (i)” and adding after “respectively”: “and 
“redesignating subsection (b) as subsection (c)”. 

Amend Section 3; subpart (a) (2) to read as follows: 

“(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the following: 

‘(b) When a vacancy announcement is posted for that position it shall conduct the merit 
staffing process for career executives by of the methods in subpart (d).’ 

and inserting after subsection (c): 

‘(d) When a vacancy announcement is posted under subsection (b), the appointing 
authority shall utilize either or both of the following methods, as appropriate: 

’( 1 ) 

'(A) Establish one or more Senior Executive Service evaluation panels, 
as appropriate, the members of which shall be appointed by the head of the 
agency (or his or her designee) — 

’(I) from among the employees of the agency or commissioned 
officers of the uniformed services of the uniformed services 
serving on active duty in such agency; or 

'(II) from among senior executives of or commissioned officers of 
the uniformed services serving on active duty in another 
agency, if — 

' (i) subparagraph (d) could not (but for this clause) 
otherwise be satisfied; and 
' (ii) the consent of the head of the other agency is 
obtained. 
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Updated: March 31st , 2008 
Legislative Language 2/3 


'(B) Each panel shall consist of three (3) members, of whom at least 

one (1) shall be a woman and one (1) other shall be a member of a 
racial or ethnic minority group. It shall be the function of a Senior 
Executive Service evaluation panel — 

'(I) to review the executive qualifications of each candidate for a 
position to be filled by a career appointee; and 

'(II) to certify to the appropriate executive resources board the 

names of candidates who, in the judgment of the panel, are best 
qualified for such position. 

'( 2 ) 

'(A) ‘Establish a permanent diversity subcommittee to any executive 
resource board established under subsection (c), 

'(I) consisting of only career SES appointees, 

'(II) a majority of whom are either women or minorities including at 
least one woman and one minority, 

with the responsibility and the authority to review the actions of all 
SES selection panels to assure recruitment from a diverse and 
qualified pool of applicants and a selection process designed to 
promote diversity in the SES. 

'(B) Any diversity subcommittees constituted under this provision shall, 

'(I) have the authority to cancel, return or request justification for 
any proposed SES selection that the ERB diversity 
subcommittee believes is the result of inadequate outreach or a 
selection process that did not promote diversity in the SES; and, 

'(II) be responsible for overseeing career development and 

succession planning strategies to assure the availability of a 
diverse pool of candidates for SES positions. 
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Updated: March 31st, 2008 
Legislative Language 3/3 


Amend Section 2, subpart (b) by replacing all language after “to read as follows:” with: 

‘“(1) for which a vacancy is posted as described in subsection (b), either — 

‘(A) review the executive qualifications of the three (3) candidates certified 
under subsection (d) ( 1 ); 

‘(B) review the executive qualifications of each candidate for a position to be 
filled by a career appointee, subject to subsection (d) (2); or, 

‘(C) provide other review as requested by appropriate appointing authority.”’ 

Amend Section 3, subpart (c) by replacing “(h)” with “(i)” and “(i)” with “(j)”. 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (1), replacing “3393(c)” with “3393(f)". 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (2) (A), replacing “3393(c) and (d)” with “3393(c) and (e)” 
and “3393(e)” with “3393(f)”. 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (2) (B) (i), replacing “3393(c) and (d)” with “3393(c) and 
(e)”. 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (2) (B) (ii), replacing “3393(e)” with “3393(f)" 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (3), replacing “3393(e)” with “3393(f)” 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (4), replacing “3393(e)” with “3393(f)” 

Amend Section 3, subpart (d) (5), replacing “3393(e)" with “3393(f)” 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Bransford. 

We will proceed to Mr. Brown. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BROWN 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you mentioned, I am a retired Federal Senior Executive Serv- 
ice and president of the African American Federal Executive Asso- 
ciation. I would like to begin my remarks by thanking you and Sen- 
ator Akaka, your committee, and staff for introducing this land- 
mark legislation. This legislation will go a long way in correcting 
the under-representation of minorities and women in the SES. This 
under-representation was validated by GAO’s testimony before this 
subcommittee on May 10, 2007. 

With regards to African Americans, GAO testified that only 8.6 
percent of the approximately 6,300 career members of the SES 
were African Americans. Between October 2000 and October 2006 
the percentage of African American men dropped from 5.5 to 5.1 
percent. During the same period the percentage of African Amer- 
ican women in the SES increased from 2.9 to 3.5 percent. 

Looking at the total percentages, in October 2000 African Ameri- 
cans represented 8.4 percent of the SES, and 6 years later they 
represented 8.6 percent, an increase of 2/10 of a percent in 6 years. 

Approximately 90 percent of the entire cadre of career SESers 
are expected to retire in the next 10 years. If current trends are 
allowed to continue, in 10 years, when we would have replaced 
these executives, African Americans may represent 8.9 percent, or 
an overall increase of 3/10 of a percent. 

Another way of saying this is: at the current trends, 10 years 
from now over 92 percent of the SES will not be African Ameri- 
cans. 

The SES Diversity Act will correct this situation by ensuring 
that as agencies go about the business of filling vacancies, the se- 
lection process will be fair, consistent among Federal agencies, and 
minority and women are considered and evaluated against the 
same objective criterias as others. 

Our organization’s 225 African American senior leaders have 
written to their Members of Congress urging passing of this legisla- 
tion in its present form. The responses we have received over- 
whelmingly support this act; yet, despite the under-representation 
of minorities, some are calling for voluntary implementation of the 
act’s requirement of the use of a diverse selection panel. 

AAFEA does not support such viewpoints. Federal agencies have 
had years to voluntarily diversify, and failed to do so, as the Gov- 
ernment’s own statistics point out. We see voluntary implementa- 
tion as an effort to slow roll the diversity mandate, deprive our Na- 
tion of the talent it desperately needs to maintain its position of 
leadership in the world, and deprive our Nation of the opportunity 
to avert an approaching work force crisis. 

Since 2003, our organization has conducted three training work- 
shops where we trained over 450 senior-level African Americans in 
core subjects critical for any member of the SES. Many of these 
courses were taught by retired senior executives like myself and 
have produced for our Nation a cadre of what I refer to as leader- 
ship-ready candidates for Senior Executive Service positions. 
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Despite this training by experts, African Americans continue to 
be passed over disproportionately for SES positions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are a Nation at war. Our men and women, 
White, brown, Black, short, tall, are being called to fight and, if 
necessary, die defending our Nation’s interests around the world. 
We are also a Nation at war at home with bigotry and indifference 
to minorities, with access to SES positions being denied every day 
to people of color. Our military is not just looking for one complex- 
ion of people to serve, so why should our Senior Executive Service 
be any different? 

AAFEA says full speed ahead with this act. It is a step in the 
right direction, it levels the playing field and draws upon the full 
resources of our Nation to solve the impeding work force crisis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 
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Good afternoon, my name is William A. Brown SR. I am a retired federal 
senior service executive, and President of the African American Federal 
Executive Association Incorporated. AAFEA was founded in 2002 by four 
African American members of the Senior Executive Service. Our purpose is 
the professional development and advancement of African Americans into the 
senior levels of Government. 

I would like to begin my remarks by thanking Representative Danny 
Davis and’Senator Akaka, their committees and staff for introducing the 
Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act. This landmark 
legislation will go a long way in correcting the underrepresentation of 
minorities and women in the Senior Executive Service. This 
underrepresentation was validated by the Government Accountability 
Offices’ testimony before this Subcommittee on May 10, 2007. With 
regards to African Americans, GAO testified that only 8.6 percent of the 
approximately 6300 career members of the senior executive service were 
African Americans. Between October of 2000 and October of 2006 the 
percentage of African American men in the SES dropped from 5.5 
percent to 5.1 percent. During the same period, the percent of African 
American women in the SES increased from 2.9 to 3.5 percent. Looking 
at the total percentages in October 2000, African Americans represented 
8.4 percent of the SES and six years later they represented 8.6 percent an 
increase of two tenths of a percent in six years. Approximately 90 
percent of the entire cadre of career Senior Executives are expected to 
retire in the next ten years. If current trends are allowed to continue in 
ten years when we would have replaced these executives, African 
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American may represent 8.9 percent or an overall increase of .3 of a 
percent. Another way of saying this is 91.1 percent of these vacancies at 
the current trend will not be filled with highly qualified African 
Americans. 

The SES Diversity Assurance Act will correct this situation by ensuring 
that as agencies go about the business of filling SES vacancies the 
selection process will be fair, consistent among federal agencies and that 
minorities and women are considered and evaluated against the same 
objective criteria as others. 

Today marks my third visit to the hill to testify on diversity in the SES 
and ways to improve it. I testified on October 15, 2003 and May 10, 

2007 and as I do so today I am confident that this legislation is the 
roadmap our nation needs to make the highest levels of government 
representative of the mosaic of America. 

Our organizations 225 African American senior leaders have written to their 
members of congress urging passage of this legislation in its present form. 
The responses we have received overwhelming support this Act. Yet despite 
the underrepresentation of minorities in the SES some organizations are 
calling for voluntary implementation of the Act’s requirement that diverse 
selection panels be used to recommend candidates for selection to the SES. 
AAFEA does not support such viewpoints. Federal agencies have had years 
to voluntarily diversify and failed to do so as the governments own statistics 
point out. We see voluntary implementation as an effort to slow roll the 
diversity mandate, deprive our nation of the talent it desperately needs to 
maintain its’ position of leadership in the world, and deprive our nation of the 
opportunity to avert an approaching workforce crises. 

Since 2003 our organization has conducted three national training workshops 
where we trained over 450 senior level African Americans in core subjects 
critical for any member of the SES. Many of these courses were taught by 
retired senior executives and have produced for our nation a cadre of what I 
refer to as “Leadership Ready Candidates for Senior Executive Service” 
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positions. Despite this training by experts, African Americans continue to be 
passed over disproportionately for SES positions. This reaffirms our 
organizations’ position that the reason our federal workforce is not adequately 
diversified is not because of a lack of training but due to flaws in the selection 
process. The SES Diversity Assurance Act, as written, will correct this 
situation by requiring the use of a selection panel consisting of three 
individuals, of which one person must be a female and one must be a 
minority. 

Some are also suggesting that we return to practices used in yesteryear. We 
looked at past agency programs to see if they were applicable to the present 
crises and found none. As an example, under former Secretary Richardson, the 
Department of Energy was successful in increasing the number of minorities 
in the SES. Secretary Richardson took a personal interest in the mandate and 
actively participated. The drawback to his approach was that it worked as long 
as he was Secretary, it was implemented in one agency, DOE, and it was 
personally and not process driven. We salute DOE for their initiatives 
however; ibis was the exception not the rule. The majority of federal agencies 
continue to do business as usual meaning interviewing but not selecting 
qualified minorities for senior positions. The SES Diversity Assurance Act 
will weed out bias against minorities. It establishes a process where the 
selection of senior executives will be consistent, institutionalized across the 
entire federal government and driven from both the bottom and the top 
beginning with the three person diverse selection board and commencing with 
validation of the candidate by the Head of the Agency. 

The process mandated in the SES Diversity Assurance Act will cause 
selecting officials to take selection and diversity seriously and it will hold 
selecting officials and agency heads accountable for their actions/decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are a nation at war. Our men and women, white, brown, 
black, short, tall are being called to fight and if necessary die defending our 
nations’ interest around the world. We are also at war at home with bigotry 
and indifference to minorities, with access to senior executive positions being 
denied everyday to people of color. Our military is not just looking for one 
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completion of people to serve so why should our senior executive service be 
any different. 

AAFEA says full speed ahead with this ACT. It is a step in the right 
direction, it levels the playing field and it draws upon the full resources of our 
nation to solve the impending workforce crises. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee. The 
African American Federal Executive Association Incorporated stands ready to 
assist any federal agency in achieving diversity in the senior executive service 
ranks within our limited resources. Together we can provide our nation with 
the leadership and talent necessary to tackle the challenges a diverse world 
poses now and will pose in the foreseeable future. 

Thank you! 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

We will move to Ms. Trent. 

STATEMENT OF RHONDA TRENT 

Ms. Trent. Thank you, sir. FEW very much appreciates this op- 
portunity today to participate in this important hearing, and the 
passage of the bills in both congressional chambers is a top legisla- 
tive priority for FEW. 

FEW also agrees with the panel compositions that is now set 
forth in the bill as it is written. For 40 years, Federally Employed 
Women has worked to end sexual discrimination and enhance op- 
portunities for the advancement of women in the Government. 
Every day nationwide FEW is aware of the issues facing women 
throughout the Federal Government. We also provide a variety of 
different types of diversity training, which is annually given in our 
national, regional, and chapter training programs. 

With respect to the two bills, FEW and its members have been 
extremely active. First, we have hand delivered individualized 
packets to every House and Senate Member that enclosed a fact 
sheet on these bills. Included was a letter requesting that the legis- 
lator co-sponsor or support these measures. We also enclosed em- 
ployment statistics detailing the number of Federal employees 
working in each congressional District and State. Within a couple 
of days several staffers contacted our Washington representative to 
announce that their bosses were adding their names to the co-spon- 
sors. 

Our members also have been extremely busy sending letters di- 
rectly to their legislators urging them to co-sponsor these bills. So 
far, these letters have successfully resulted in two more co-spon- 
sors, which we are very proud of. 

Finally, I want to talk about, I also met with OPM on two dif- 
ferent occasions because Federally Employed Women is very con- 
cerned about the statistics and the status of women in the Govern- 
ment. We wanted to pull statistics and do a Federal survey. I met 
with Linda Springer and I also met with OPM counsel. They both 
discouraged this survey to be sent out by FEW. However, I am glad 
to report that on March 10th of this year FEW did, indeed, send 
out this survey to 22 Federal agencies. The survey asked a variety 
of questions regarding alternative work schedules, training oppor- 
tunities, career development programs, upward mobility programs, 
formal mentoring programs, and training dollars which are tar- 
geted toward women. This survey will be used to assess the areas 
needing support and the direction for women to advance in their 
careers. It will be compiled into a report and presented to the var- 
ious agencies responding, as well as to Congress. 

Our goal is to establish a tool to direct focus, identify barriers, 
and plan for the future needs to ensure that the Federal female 
work force is receiving the support and direction that it deserves. 

In summary, FEW would like to suggest that in order to improve 
the representation of women in the management and other senior 
positions, we must — and I emphasize must — increase the develop- 
ment of those feeder pools that everybody keeps talking about. 
With that in mind, we must ensure that managers and supervisors 
are held accountable for diversity. We must ensure that women 
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have meaningful and decisive roles on committees, task forces, and 
other decisionmaking entities, and we must ensure that the assign- 
ments given to women are not purely task oriented but rather in- 
clude decisionmaking and strategic thinking roles. We must pro- 
vide networking training on issues that affect women in the work 
force. And this is a big one, by far, the lack of training and cross- 
training has been cited as a major impediment for women moving 
in the top levels of the Federal Government. 

Women need to have leaders to whom they can ask questions, ob- 
tain advice about their careers, receive suggestions. Recruitment 
will not happen if you will not develop the feeder pool. 

Again, FEW very much appreciates the subcommittee and chair- 
man’s interest in increasing the diversity in the Senior Executive 
Service and all the support that you have given the Federal work 
force in the past. And I and the over 1 million Federally Employed 
Women offer to help in any way to ensure that more women and 
minorities can aspire and succeed to entering the Senior Executive 
Service. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Trent follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Federally Employed Women (FEW) very much appreciates the opportunity to 
participate in this important hearing on the “Senior Executive Service Diversity 
Assurance Act.” Passage of these bills in both congressional chambers is a top 
legislative priority for the more than one million women employed in the federal 
government and military. We thank Chairmen Danny Davis and Daniel Akaka for 
their leadership and proactive work towards the fulfillment of a truly diverse 
Senior Executive Service in the federal workforce. 

BACKGROUND 

FEW is a private, non-profit organization founded in 1968 after Executive Order 
11375 - that added sex discrimination to the other forms of discrimination 
prohibited in the federal government - was issued. The early organizers of FEW 
realized that the government could dismantle the Federal Women’s Program 
(FWP) that was established after E.O. 11375 was issued within most federal 
agencies and they wanted to ensure that there would always be an organization 
dedicated to promoting equality for women and addressing concerns of women in 
the federal workforce. 

As a private organization, FEW works as a constructive pressure group to 
improve the status of women employed by the federal government. This includes 
contact with Congress to encourage progressive legislation. FEW national 
officers also meet with agency officials at all levels to demonstrate support of the 
FWP, encourage officials to support the program and to obtain insight on the 
effectiveness of the FWP at agency and local levels. FEW has been called on in 
past years to testify before Congress on sexual discrimination, Senior Executive 
Service (SES) diversity and sexual harassment cases. 

For 40 years, Federally Employed Women has been working to end sexual 
discrimination and enhance opportunities for the advancement of women in 
government. Every day, nationwide, FEW members work together to bring about 
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an awareness of the issues facing women throughout the federal government 
and achieve positive reforms and equality for women in the federal workplace. In 
addition, FEW members support all efforts within the government to improve 
operations and efficiencies in the federal workforce. 

FEW’S WORK FOR DIVERSITY 

Diversity remains very important for FEW and its members. As an organization, 
we offer diversity training annually at our national, regional and chapter training 
programs. 

With respect to these two bills, FEW and its members have been extremely 
active. First, we hand-delivered individualized packets to every House and 
Senate member that enclosed a fact sheet on these bills. Included was a letter 
requesting that legislators co-sponsor and support these measures. We also 
enclosed employment statistics detailing the number of federal employees 
working in each congressional district and state. Within a couple of days, several 
staffers contacted FEW’S Washington Representative to announce that their 
bosses were adding their names as co-sponsors. 

Our members have also been extremely busy sending letters directly to their 
legislators urging them to co-sponsor these bills. So far, these letters have 
successfully resulted in 2 more co-sponsors. 

FEW also participated in the press conference organized by Chairmen Davis and 
Akaka when they introduced their bills. We followed this with a press release of 
our own, as well as several others since that event that discuss the diversity bills 
and FEW’S commitment to moving them through the legislative process. These 
releases have resulted in several news articles in publications read by federal 
workers nationwide. 

Finally, on March 10, 2008, FEW sent to 22 federal agencies a survey on the 
status of women in the government. The survey asked a variety of questions 
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regarding alternative work schedules, training opportunities, career development 
programs, upward mobility programs, formal mentoring program, and training 
dollars targeted towards women. This survey will be used to assess the areas 
needing support and direction for women to advance in their careers. It will be 
compiled into a report to be presented to the agencies responding, as well as to 
Congress. Our goal is to establish a tool to direct focus, identify barriers, and 
plan for future needs to ensure the federal female workforce is receiving the 
support and direction it needs to progress. 

PROGRESS IN DIVERSITY 

The latest employment and demographic statistics available from the Office of 
Personnel Management are from September 2007. According to these latest 
totals, women represent 44% of the federal workforce, yet only 29.14% of the 
Senior Executive Service. 1 The last known statistics of women in grades 13 
through 15 was 125,889 in 2006. 2 Employees from these grades are referred to 
as “feeder” pools from which SES candidates are sourced. 

FEW’S SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

In conjunction with the May 2007 Subcommittee hearing, we testified to several 
suggestions that could improve the ability of women and minorities to move up 
through the ranks and into the Senior Executive Service. Many of these were 
included in the SES Diversity bills introduced in each chamber. 

In summary, we had suggested that in order to improve the representation of 
women in management and other senior level positions, we must: 

> Ensure that managers and supervisors are held accountable for diversity. 


1 Office of Personnel Management, Federal Human Resources Data, FedScope 
(http://www.fedscope.opm.gov/), September 2007. 

2 Annual Report to the Congress, Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment Program, FY 2006. page 5. 
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> Ensure that women have a meaningful and decisive role on committees, task 
forces and other decision-making entities. 

> Ensure the assignments given to women are not purely task-oriented, but 
rather include decision-making and strategic thinking roles. 

> Conduct focus groups and surveys to identify barriers to women. 

> Provide networking training on issues that affect women in the workforce. 

> Provide better educational and leadership development opportunities for 
women at all levels of the federal workforce. 

> By far, the lack of training and cross-training has been cited as a major 
impediment for women moving into the top levels of the federal government. 

> There are no formal mentoring programs for women in the federal government. 
Women need to have leaders to whom they can ask questions, obtain advice 
about their careers, receive suggestions on career moves, training needs, and 
special project assignments, and obtain general information about the process of 
moving up the career ladder. 

Again, we very much appreciate the Subcommittee and Chairman’s interest in 
increasing diversity in the Senior Executive Service and all the support you have 
given federal workers in the past. I, and the FEW members, offer to help in any 
way to ensure that more women and minorities can aspire and succeed in 
entering the Senior Executive Service. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Ms. Trent. 

We will proceed to Dr. Eoyang. 

STATEMENT OF CARSON EOYANG 

Mr. Eoyang. Good afternoon, Chairman Davis. 

On behalf of the Asian American Government Executive Net- 
work, we are very appreciative of this opportunity to speak in favor 
of the Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance bill. We ap- 
plaud your proactive leadership in addressing this critical but ne- 
glected challenge confronting our Federal Civil Service. We proudly 
join our fellow Federal executive associations to support this land- 
mark legislation. 

Our issues simply mirror the central concerns of this committee. 
First, Asian Pacific Americans are significantly under-represented 
in the SES. Second, progress in SES diversity has been slow, un- 
even, and inconsistent. Third, the SES Diversity Assurance Act is 
long overdue. 

When AAGEN previously testified on this subject before you in 
October 2003, we made the following observations. According to the 
GAO, representation of APAs in career SES was the most signifi- 
cant disparity among all of the women and racial and ethnic groups 
studied by the GAO. The GAO reports confirmed that APAs are se- 
verely under-represented at the SES and other senior levels of the 
Federal Government, and that there are serious concerns about the 
lack of conclusion of APAs at the pipeline levels and in succession 
planning. 

Regrettably, 4V2 years later inclusion of APAs in the SES has not 
sufficiently improved. While the GAO projections may not have 
been perfect in every agency, to our knowledge there is no agency 
whose SES ranks matches or exceeds the APA ratio of 5.89 percent 
of the entire Federal executive branch. The number of Asian Pacific 
American SES in the entire Federal Government only totaled 2.4 
percent in 2007. 

With the potential retirement of many if not most of the career 
SES over the next 5 years, ensuring diversity in our senior ranks 
is even more important as we grow the next generation of senior 
executives. While administration officials continue to urge progress 
in making the Federal Civil Service and its top leadership look like 
America, this progress has been slow, uneven, and inconsistent. 

The Federal Government should have a diverse work force not 
only to demonstrate that it reports the American population, but 
also because diversity enhances the effectiveness of Government. 
For example, our various law enforcement agencies at all levels 
across the country must begin to mirror our Nation’s diversity if 
they are to maintain domestic peace and equitably enforce our laws 
within and across our social strata. Failure to have diversity in the 
law enforcement may lead to misunderstanding and assumptions of 
prejudice by communities that are not represented. However, the 
Department of Justice reports that their APA percentage was only 
0.7 percent, which was half of what it was in the year 2000. 

There is wide disparity in the degree of work force diversity 
across the Federal Government, with little concrete evidence on 
why some agencies have consistently been unrepresented in the 
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Nation, as a whole, while others have made measured, if only par- 
tial, progress during the same timeframe. 

Unfortunately, there has been too little study of recent executive 
branch diversity efforts. While it is easy to measure the changes 
in demographics, it is more difficult to understand the causes. It 
is important that the executive branch and the Congress address 
the various factors that promote and inhibit work force diversity, 
such as minority recruitment, building talent pipelines, succession 
planning, management development, and, most importantly, sus- 
tained commitment of agency senior leaders to diversity. 

The SES Diversity Assurance Act is a long-overdue and welcome 
correction to past policies and practices that have not been ade- 
quate to expand executive diversity across our Government. With- 
out this legislation, it is unlikely the SES will adapt quickly 
enough to meet the enormous global and domestic challenges of the 
21st century. 

This legislation will require the Federal Government to institute 
policies, practices, and reporting processes that will clearly advance 
our common goals of equal opportunity and diversity. 

In conclusion, we encourage both committees to continue to exer- 
cise vigorous oversight over the evolution of the SES. We rec- 
ommend that regular studies by the GAO be conducted to assess 
the degrees and rates of progress in executive diversity across all 
Federal agencies. Where particular challenges and obstacles for 
specific minorities, such as Asian Pacific Americans, are identified, 
executive branch, in cooperation with the Congress, should formu- 
late and implement appropriate remedies and solutions to ensure 
that our Senior Executive Service is truly reflective of all parts of 
American society. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity to share our views. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Eoyang follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Good afternoon. Chairman Akaka, Chairman Davis and Distinguished 
Members of the House and Senate. 

My name is Carson Eoyang and I serve as the Executive Director of the 
Asian American Government Executive Network (AAGEN) which was founded in 
1994 as a non-profit, non-partisan organization of current and former senior 
government officials. Our mission is to promote, expand and support Asian 
Pacific American leadership in the Federal, state and local governments. 

On behalf of AAGEN, we are very appreciative of this opportunity to 
speak in favor of the Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Bill. We 
applaud your proactive leadership in addressing this critical but neglected 
challenge confronting our federal civil service. We proudly join our fellow 
federal executive associations to support this landmark legislation. Our 
arguments are simple. 

1 . Asian Pacific Americans are significantly under represented in 
the SES. 

2. Progress in SES diversity has been slow, uneven and 
inconsistent. 

3. The SES Diversity Assurance Act is long overdue. 

ASIAN PACIFIC AMERICANS IN THE SES 

When AAGEN previously testified on this subject before the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Service and Agency Reform, on October 15, 2003, we 
made the following observations. 

> In 1999, the number of Asian Pacific Americans (APA) in the career SES 
reached 100, or about 1.6 percent of the total. Seven 1 of the 24 Chief 
Financial Officer (CFO) agencies had no APA’s in the career SES ranks. 

>Based on current separation and hiring trends, GAO projected that the 
number of APA’s in the career SES should have increased modestly to 104 by 
2007. According to those projections, APAs would make up 1 .7 percent of 
the total SES workforce, which is lower than their representation in the federal 
workforce, and in the population at large. Compared to the 2000 levels, the 
slight increase of APA women (from 33 to 39) will be offset by a 
corresponding decline of APA men (from 70 to 65). According to GAO 
projections, as many as 9 out of 24 CFO agencies, 2 - one more than in 1990 - 
will have no APA’s in the career SES by the year 2007 


1 HUD, Labor, State, OPM, AID, SBA, and FEMA. 

2 Education, HUD, Interior, Labor, State, OPM, SBA, AID, and FEMA. AID and FEMA no longer exist 
due to AID’S merger with the Department of State and FEMA’s migration to the Department of Homeland 
Security. 


2 
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> According to the GAO, representation of APA’s in the career SES ranks 
was “more than 50 percent below its percentage in five out of six labor 
forces” 3 selected by the GAO - it was the most significant disparity among all 
of the women and racial and ethnic groups studied by the GAO. 

> The GAO reports confirm that APA’s are severely under-represented at the 
SES and other senior levels of the Federal government and that there are 
serious concerns about the lack of inclusion of APA’s at the pipeline levels 
and in succession planning. 

BETTER PROGRESS IN SES DIVERSITY IS NEEDED 

Regrettably four and a half years later, inclusion of APA’s in the SES has not 
significantly improved. While the GAO projections may not have been perfect in 
every agency, to our knowledge there is no agency whose SES ranks matches or 
exceeds the APA ratio of 5.89% of the entire Federal Executive Branch in FY 
2006. The number of Asian Pacific Americans in all upper grades from GS13 
through SES in the entire Federal government only totaled 3.72% in FY2006. 

With the potential retirement of many if not most of the career SES over the 
next five years, ensuring diversity in our senior ranks is even more important as 
we grow the next generation of senior executives. While Administration officials 
continue to urge progress in making the federal civil service and its top leadership 
look like America, this progress has been slow, uneven and inconsistent. In 
dynamic, complex, and sometimes turbulent global markets, diversity in the 
executive ranks of Corporate America is an imperative for economic and financial 
success. This imperative is even more critical for our government if we are to 
serve effectively our increasingly pluralistic society as well as to compete and 
collaborate in multiple international environments 

There is a wide disparity in the degree of workforce diversity across the 
federal government with little concrete evidence on why some agencies have 
consistently been unrepresentative of the nation as a whole, while others have 
made measured if only partial progress during the same time frame. Unfortunately 
there has been too little study of recent executive branch diversity efforts. While 
it is easy to measure the changes in demographics, it is more difficult to 
understand the causes. It is important that the Executive Branch and the Congress 
address the various factors that promote and inhibit federal workforce diversity 
such as minority recruitment, building talent pipelines, succession planning, 
management development and most importantly sustained commitment of agency 
senior leaders to diversity. 

, The federal government should have a diverse workforce not only 

to demonstrate that it represents the American population, but also because 


3 GAO-0 1-377, page 31, Table 1. 
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diversity enhances the effectiveness of government. For example, our various law 
enforcement agencies at all levels and across the country must begin to mirror our 
nation’s diversity if they are to maintain domestic peace and equitably enforce our 
laws within and across our social strata. Failure to have diversity in the law 
enforcement may lead to misunderstanding and assumptions of prejudice by 
communities that are not represented. However the Department of Justice 
reported that only 2.9% of its workforce in FY2007 was APA, with the likelihood 
of an even lower percentage for their SES. 


NEED FOR SES DIVERSITY ASSURANCE ACT 

The SES Diversity Assurance Act is a long overdue and welcome 
correction to past policies and practices that have not been adequate to expand 
executive diversity across our government. Without this legislation it is unlikely 
that the SES will adapt quickly enough to meet the enormous global and domestic 
challenges of the 21 si century. 

Moreover the lack of SES diversity will be compounded throughout the 
entire federal workforce, as future generations of potential leaders and executives 
will be discouraged from pursuing careers in organizations that are visibly 
characterized as non-inclusive at their most senior levels. If the civil service is to 
attract and retain the best and brightest from all sectors of America, then there 
must be Sufficient numbers of diverse SES role models at all federal agencies. 
Otherwise our talented young professionals will migrate to those organizations 
that place no such artificial ceilings on their career advancement. 

Agencies must include diversity as a strategic goal of their agencies’ 
Human Capital Planning and goal accomplishment must be measured just as other 
high priority mission performance measures. Ultimately, unless substantive 
initiatives are taken to attract and retain a diverse workforce — starting from 
building a diverse pipeline, to planning for succession which includes diversity as 
a key element, and selecting senior leaders with diversity as one of the key goals, 
then the status quo will continue. 

Establishing a single office to ensure that the SES is reflective of national 
diversity is a critical element to effective and responsible oversight of the entire 
federal SES. The Senior Executive Service Diversity Assurance Act will bring 
much needed visibility and accountability in advancing and measuring the degree 
of progress in increasing the number of women and minorities in the SES. This 
legislation will require the Federal government to institute policies, practices and 
reporting processes that will clearly advance our common goals of equal 
opportunity and diversity. 

The oversight to be exercised by the Senior Executive Services Resource 
Office will raise the visibility of executive diversity across all agencies by 
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collecting and publishing SES demographic statistics, thereby increasing the 
accountability of agency leaders for their rates of progress or lack thereof. By 
requiring public access to these statistics, this legislation will remedy a long 
standing frustration over the unavailability of accurate, complete and timely SES 
diversity data by agency. 

In addition, this legislation requires that agencies establish SES evaluation 
panels with explicit membership by women and minorities to review executive 
qualifications for each SES candidate and to certify those best qualified for each 
executive vacancy. Ensuring diverse perspectives in the SES selection process is 
an important step towards achieving more diverse executive appointments. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion we encourage both Committees to continue to exercise 
vigorous oversight over the evolution of the Senior Executive Service. We 
recommend that regular studies by the General Accountability Office be 
conducted to assess the degrees and rates of progress in executive diversity across 
all federal agencies. Where particular challenges and obstacles for specific 
minorities such as Asian Pacific Americans are identified, the Executive Branch 
in collaboration with the Congress should formulate and implement appropriate 
remedies and solutions to ensure that our Senior Executive Service is truly 
reflective of all parts of American society. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity to share our views. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

We will go to Mr. Osegueda. 

STATEMENT OF JOSE OSEGUEDA 

Mr. Osegueda. Chairman Davis, thank you for the opportunity 
to appear before you today. I recently retired from Federal service, 
and I am a true witness of the difficulties facing Hispanics who try 
to achieve and pursue senior level positions in the Federal work 
force. We are proud today to represent all senior level Hispanics in 
the Federal work force and to speak on their behalf today at this 
hearing. 

It is clear that, with regard to Hispanic representation at the 
senior level of the Federal Government, the current selection meth- 
odology has not improved the bottom line. Presently, Hispanics rep- 
resent 3.6 percent of the career SES cadre, while making up 13.8 
percent of the national civilian labor force. 

Using these climate changes, it means that Hispanics today are 
under-represented by close to 500 career SES positions. Even 
worse, Hispanic representation is actually declining in the feeder 
population leading to the career SES level, the GS-13 and GS-15 
grades. According to the most recent OPM reports, Hispanic rep- 
resentation declined by 2.8 percent, or 570 positions, from 2006 to 
2007. 

That Hispanic under-representation in the Federal work force 
has reached crisis proportions is born out of these telling statistics. 
Hispanics remain the only under-represented ethnic group at 7.7 
percent in the overall government work force. When compared to 
the present level of representation in the national civilian labor 
force, 13.8 percent, there is a Hispanic under-representation gap of 
6.1 percent. That represents 120,000 jobs, or approximately $5.5 
billion in salaries along to the Hispanic community. 

To place the capstone on this dismal picture of under-representa- 
tion with another annual hiring rate of 0.13 percent over the past 
4 years, Hispanic representation in the Federal work force will 
never reach parity with the numbers in the civilian labor force. 
Yet, despite this history of institutionalized exclusion, on November 
16, 2007, OPM Director Linda Springer eliminated the only Fed- 
eral personnel hiring authority established with the express pur- 
pose of promoting diversity among minorities. 

NAHFE supports the intended purpose of H.R. 3774 and S. 2148, 
to establish an office within OPM that will promote diversity in the 
recruitment and selection of career SES positions. NAHFE firmly 
believes it is time that the responsibility for oversight, monitoring 
accountability for SES selections, including the establishment of di- 
versity evaluation panels, is moved from individual agencies to a 
central oversight office. 

Clearly, the responsibility for accountability in diversity selec- 
tions rests with the gatekeepers to the recruitment selection proc- 
ess, and the record speaks loud and clear that leaving independent 
authority for ensuring diversity in career SES selections with agen- 
cies will not improve the dismal bottom line. One need only look 
at the current level of Hispanic representation in several key Exec- 
utive agencies to understand why it is time to abandon the failed 
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SES selection methods of the past and turn to new, creative ideas 
for improving diversity at the SES level. 

For these reasons, NAHFE supports moving the gatekeeper re- 
sponsibility for overseeing diversity in career SES recruitment and 
selections away from agencies to a central oversight office within 
OPM and the establishment of SES evaluation panels within agen- 
cies which makeup is reflective of our Nation’s diversity. 

While we clearly share the Senior Executive Association’s goal of 
bringing greater diversity to the Federal executive corps, unfortu- 
nately we are not in agreement with how to make this a reality. 
We do not believe that continuing to rely on the failed SES selec- 
tion methodology of the past will deal different, more positive re- 
sults. It is time to turn over a new leaf and dramatically improve 
the SES selection process. 

We believe that the diversity bills as presently constituted will 
do this. We believe that they will signal a welcome change toward 
improving diversity at the SES level. 

Chairman Davis, thank you for the opportunity to share our 
views and support for the Senior Executive Diversity Assurance 
Act. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. 

We will go to Ms. Young. 

STATEMENT OF DARLENE YOUNG 

Ms. Young. Thank you, Chairman Davis. 

I thank you for having the foresight to develop and create this 
legislation that will ensure that African Americans, Hispanics, 
Asians, Native Americans, and women will have an opportunity to 
serve our Government at the highest level in the Senior Executive 
Service. 

Blacks in Government, along with my colleagues here, were ones 
who participated in supplying you with comments on July 23, 2007. 
You graciously incorporated our recommendations into the bill. The 
recommendations are outstanding, and we appreciate all the work 
that you are doing to get this bill passed. BIG is very comfortable 
with the bill and looks forward to the passage. This will make our 
Government leadership look like America, which is the representa- 
tion of all Americans. 

We have a pool of minorities in the pipeline that are currently 
certified by OPM and qualified to step up and serve our Nation as 
Senior Executive Service leaders. These bills are much needed, and 
Blacks in Government is awaiting the day of passage of these bills. 

To change the proposed legislation would suggest that minorities 
would continue to be unrepresented in our senior leadership of our 
Government. Essentially, not passing the bill would state that the 
status quo would be maintained, and that is unacceptable to BIG. 

It saddens me that we are on the eve of Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s death, which we as Americans are about to celebrate 40 
years after his passing, that we are still fighting for the justice and 
the fairness in the workplace. When will the dream be truly lived 
in all facets of our lives? 

Thank you for giving Blacks in Government an opportunity to re- 
affirm our support for this Senior Executive Service Diversity Act, 
H.R. 3774, and S. 2148. 
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Again, BIG awaits, ready to celebrate the passage of these bills. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. I want to thank 
all of our witnesses. 

Let me just begin and let me make sure, Mr. Bransford, that I 
understood and that I understand your position and your testi- 
mony. Did you indicate that you felt that institution of the panels 
in the legislation might create a level of bureaucracy that could, in 
fact, impede implementation of the concept and actually make it 
more difficult or delay increasing minority representation within 
the ranks of the SES? 

Mr. Bransford. Mr. Chairman, it is the view of the Senior Ex- 
ecutives Association and the career senior executives that we have 
talked about this issue with that creating a requirement that these 
panels be created with one minority, one woman, and one other 
would actually delay the process, would create eventually a mental- 
ity of check the box among the bureaucracy. It would be a bureau- 
cratic requirement which, in our view, might not be effective in the 
long run. 

It was the belief of our association that an alternative would be 
to create effective leadership. We have submitted that proposal in 
detail with our written testimony. And it is our position, not that 
it be a voluntary selection panel, but that agencies be required to 
use the selection panels as outlined in the bill unless they imple- 
ment one of these effective diversity subcommittees which actually 
has the power, the authority to veto SES selections and the respon- 
sibility to create a pipeline. It is only then that we think that the 
agency would be demonstrating the type of leadership necessary to 
then relieve it of the requirement to have a panel. 

So we are not suggesting that anything be voluntary. We are not 
suggesting business as usual. We are suggesting that either they 
do business as in the bill currently or they demonstrate effective 
leadership in promoting diversity. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And I guess at the very core of my think- 
ing relative to our shaping of the legislation and relative to our 
look at historical efforts is the notion that absolute subjectivity is 
probably as great as absolute objectivity, and that in order to ar- 
rive at this notion of objectivity, that much of it is like beauty: it 
is in the eye of the beholder. And different people just see different 
things based upon their experiences, based upon what they have 
been taught, based upon what they have been made to believe, 
based upon what they have been helped to believe. 

My fear is that, as we go down the road to change, there are cer- 
tain things that people will just never see unless they get the op- 
portunity; that had Jackie Robinson not gotten the opportunity 
that people just would not have seen his ability to play baseball the 
way that he did, or his understanding of the game. 

I guess my question would be to other panel members. How do 
you react and how do you respond to Mr. Bransford’s proposal, 
since we have all had an opportunity to hear and since all of you 
have been engaged in these processes? Perhaps we begin, Mr. 
Brown, with you. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated, we do not support 
that position, for a couple of reasons. One, I find the terminology 
gatekeeper very interesting, but, nevertheless, in any case this is 
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not in addition, it is not to create an additional layer; this is a sub- 
stitute for the process that is ongoing right now that is not working 
by the Government’s own statistics. So that is what we see as key 
in the bill here. It provides a diverse panel and it is a better way, 
if you would, of doing business. 

We have talked to our members, and many of our members — and 
there are certain agencies that have a very informal process that 
they are using right now. We know of a particular agency where 
one individual has selected everyone from GS-14 up through the 
SES, and there is no one of color at the GS-14 or above level in 
that agency. Because of a confidentiality that we share with our 
members I can’t mention the agency, but this is the kind of data 
that we are collecting. 

Then, when you look at statistics, you say where is the concrete 
ceiling, not the glass ceiling, where is the concrete ceiling. And so 
that is why we say it is time for change, it is time to do it different, 
not to add anything on, but to substitute a process that will give 
us better results. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Ms. Trent. 

Ms. Trent. Thank you, sir. FEW is very, very comfortable with 
the bill as written, and I am not sure what kind of whatever we 
are trying to play here, but I came over for two or three sessions 
and gave up my time, queried my membership on many, many lev- 
els to ask about various words and various phrases in this. My 
membership is behind this 100 percent. During the various meet- 
ings that we had when we were penning this piece of legislation 
it was suggested that perhaps the word or a woman would not be 
appropriate on the panel, that it might be easier to pass without 
a woman on the panel, and I said no, the facts do not lie. I am 
digging my heels in. These are desperate times, and they require 
huge, gigantic changes, and if we are going to do it, let’s just do 
it, do it right, and let’s go for it. 

FEW is very, very comfortable with the way the bill was written, 
or I would not have had my members go out and send letters to 
their elected officials, so I like it as it is. FEW likes it as it is. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. 

Doctor. 

Mr. Eoyang. We support the bill as written. I understand Mr. 
Bransford’s concern about additional delays in bureaucracy; how- 
ever, I have every confidence that agency management will put suf- 
ficient resources and time to select their senior executives in an ap- 
propriate and timely way, because it is that important to them. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Mr. Osegueda. 

Mr. Osegueda. Chairman Davis, I would like to cite a couple of 
figures. At the Department of Education and the General Services 
Administration there is one Hispanic at the career SES level. At 
the Department of Transportation there are two Hispanics. That is 
1 percent. State, two Hispanics. The Department of Defense, with 
1,200 career SES positions, 1.4 percent are Hispanics. Nearly all 
other executive or legislative branches have a similar picture. 

NAHFE believes that if we continue business as usual we will 
never go beyond these figures, so we support the bill as it is con- 
stituted at the present time. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Ms. Young. 
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Ms. Young. BIG is definitely in favor of the legislation as it is. 
We also did a campaign to our Congress folks to support the bill. 
At this point I am like Ms. Trent. We spent a few hours coming 
over here to debate on what should and should not be a part of 
that. I think during some of that we had a little bit of that informa- 
tion provided to us and we did not agree, so I would agree that the 
bills should go forward as they are, and BIG is supporting that. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me just thank all of you. I think that 
there are lots of different ways to look at different opportunities, 
and as you, Ms. Young, were making your comment earlier, I 
thought of the fact that a few days ago I happened to pick up a 
book and I was reading the Preamble to the Constitution, and I 
thought of how great this country is, and those words continue to 
reside with me, where men with the best of intentions wrote that 
we hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men were created 
equal. Quite frankly, I really think they meant men. I really do be- 
lieve that they meant men. And it has taken us a long time to have 
women come full square, and we still have not gotten there into 
that equation. 

I also think that they were operating with the best of their inten- 
tions as they reached a compromise relative to the presence of 
Black people in this country whom they counted as three-fifths of 
a person with something called the three-fifths compromise. 

As a result of a tremendous amount of struggle, and, as you men- 
tioned the fact that we are on the 40th anniversary of the assas- 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King, and, of course, tomorrow is 
that day, and we commemorate his life and his legacy, that it has 
taken a long time to get to the point where different population 
groups are feeling a sense of equity of opportunity as we go 
through even the process of electing a President for the United 
States of America. There seems to be a tremendous amount of in- 
terest in where we are now. 

I wouldn’t be opposed to thinking that much of that interest has 
to do with the diversity of the candidates, and that diversity just 
may very well propel us into a new chapter in the history of the 
development of our country as people who had not surfaced surface 
to another level. 

I suspect that we have some of that within the ranks of the work 
force in our Government, and I believe that we owe it to every sin- 
gle person in this country to help them believe deep down within 
their hearts that they have the opportunity to rise to the highest 
level of opportunity relative to the work that they choose to do. 

So I thank you for coming and testifying, and give assurance that 
this subcommittee is going to do everything within its power to try 
and make sure that people can experience the realization of not 
only the dream of a Martin Luther King, but the dreams that they 
have if they are talented, willing to prepare themselves, willing to 
work hard, develop leadership ability and leadership skills, that 
they can, in fact, become SESers in this Government. 

So I thank you for coming to testify, for the positions that you 
have taken. We will adjourn this hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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Question#: 

i * 

Topic: 

mentorship program 

Hearing: 

Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the Federal Workforce and Postal Service 

Primary: 

The Honorable Daniel K. Akaka 

Committee: 

HOMELAND SECURITY (SENATE) 


Question: In testimony before the Subcommittee, you mention that the Department of 
Homeland Security is using mentorship and coaching programs to help improve diversity 
in the GS-14 and GS-15 population. Can you provide more details on how the 
mentorship program works, how many participants are in the program, what are the 
demographics of the participants, what impact you expect the program to have on the 
diversity of the SES, and how you plan to measure the programs impact? 

Answer: 

DHS’ strategy in enhancing diversity in the Senior Executive Service (SES) ranks 
continues to focus on increasing the pipeline of qualified, diverse candidates from both a 
recruiting and an employee development perspective. From a recruiting perspective, the 
Department is entering into partnerships with various executive associations to enhance 
the diversity of our applicant pools. 

From an employee development perspective, the Department has implemented a DHS 
Candidate Development Program (CDP), which provides eventual entry into the SES, 
and a DHS Fellows Program, which is targeted to promising GS- 13/14/1 5 employees. 
DHS also participates in the Presidential Management Fellows (PMF) program. These 
programs all entail formal, mandatory mentoring, coaching, and developmental rotational 
assignments. 

Likewise, DHS has taken steps to expand mentoring, coaching, and rotational 
assignments beyond these three programs to enhance employee development and 
readiness at all levels. For example, all 36 participants in our two CDP cohorts have been 
assigned mentor/coaches. Outside the CDP process, an additional 1 8 mentors have been 
identified. Likewise, all CDP participants, 60 Presidential Management Fellows, and 47 
DHS Fellows participate in mandatory developmental rotational assignments. Beyond 
these three programs, approximately 151 more employees are on rotational assignments 
this fiscal year. 

DHS believes if we enhance the diversity of our pipeline, there will be greater potential to 
enhance the diversity of our SES cadre. 
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United States Government Accountability Office 
Washington, DC 20548 


May 20, 2008 

The Honorable Senator Daniel K. Akaka 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Oversight of Government 
Management, the Federal Workforce, and 
The District of Columbia 

Committee on Homeland Security and Governmental Affairs 
United States Senate 

Subject: Post-Hearing Questions Related to Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the 
Federal Workforce and Postal Service 

Dear Mr, Chairman: 

On April 3, 2008, 1 testified before your Subcommittee at a hearing entitled, “Ensuring 
Diversity at Senior Levels of the Federal Government and the U.S. Postal Service.” This 
letter responds to your request that I provide answers to questions for the record. The 
questions, along with my responses, follow. 

1. In your study currently underway on diversity in the Senior Executive Service, 
you focus on the 25 largest federal agencies and diversity trends among their 
senior executives and senior executive candidate pools. Of those agencies that 
you have reviewed so far, have you examined any correlation between the race, 
gender, or ethnicity of the agency head and the diversity of the SES and the 
candidate pool? 

We have done no work in which we reviewed the correlation between the race, 
gender, or ethnicity of the agency head and the diversity of the SES and the candidate 
pool. In our 2005 report on leading diversity management practices, 1 experts 
identified top leadership commitment as a fundamental element in the implementation 
of diversity management issues. In this regard, it is important to have that 
commitment from the top regardless of race, gender, or ethnicity. 

2, The Government Accountability Office’s testimony for this hearing provides a 
global view of diversity in the federal government with few specific details on the 
effectiveness of particular programs agencies have used to improve diversity. 


' See GAO, Diversity Management: Expert-Identified Leading Practices and Agency Examples, GAO-05-90 
(Washington, D.C.: Jan. 14, 2005). 
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a. ‘ Have you found any effective programs at developing a diverse candidate 

pool and seeing that translate into a diverse SES? 

We have done no work specifically identifying effective agency programs for 
developing a diverse candidate pool that in turn would translate into a diverse 
SES. 

As mentioned earlier, we issued a report identifying leading diversity 
management practices and examples of how federal agencies implemented the 
identified practices in the federal government. While experts agree that some 
combination of these practices are important in developing and implementing 
diversity management, several of these practices would seem particularly 
important for developing a diverse pool of candidates that could lead to a diverse 
SES. Among these are top leadership commitment, accountability, succession 
planning, recruitment, and diversity training. 

b. How do you think that the effectiveness of programs aimed at improving 
diversity in the SES can be captured? 

Using quantitative and qualitative performance measures can help agencies 
capture the effectiveness of efforts aimed at improving the diversity of the SES. 
Once agencies have identified effective methods, OPM, the Chief Human Capital 
Officers Council, or a similar organization could facilitate sharing this 
information to help other agencies implement similar programs. 

As we reported in 2005, quantitative and qualitative performance measures help 
organizations translate their diversity aspirations into tangible practice. For 
example, an organization can track data on its workforce to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the organization’s diversity management efforts and the progress 
it is making in those efforts. This could include programs aimed at attracting and 
retaining a diverse SES. Organizations also can track the return they receive on 
investments in such areas as diversity training and recruitment to evaluate the 
progress they are making in those efforts. 

Though not specific to SES diversity, subsequent to the issuance of our report on 
leading diversity management practices, we reviewed the literature related to 
measuring the effectiveness of diversity management and the effectiveness of 
programs aimed at improving workforce diversity. In doing so, we discovered that 
such measurement presents a number of challenges from the outset, among them 
(1) difficulty in isolating the source of progress, because improvements in such 
areas as morale and productivity are influenced by so many factors and (2) the 
difficulty and time needed to evaluate the return on investments of diversity 
management initiatives, mainly because of the lack of valid formulas and input 
data that would enable such evaluation. Thus, although it is possible to measure 
the effectiveness of diversity management and the effectiveness of programs 
aimed at improving workforce diversity, it is challenging work that may contain 
limitations. 
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For additional information on our work on federal agencies’ activities regarding workforce 
diversity or diversity management, please call me on (202) 512-9490 or at 
stalcupg@gao.gov . 

Sincerely yours, 

/s / 

George H. Stalcup 
Director, Strategic Issues 


Page 3 
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Post-Hearing Questions for the Record 
Submitted to Ms. Nancy Kichak 
From Senator Daniel K. Akaka 

“Managing Diversity of Senior Leadership in the Federal Workforce and Postal 

Service” 

(April 3, 2008) 


1. In 2003 the Office of Personnel Management (OPM) Director Kay Coles James 
announced an initiative to improve diversity at all levels of the federal 
government. Included in the initiative was the Candidate Development Program 
(CDP) that would serve as a pipeline for minorities and women to break into the 
SES. Since 2003, nearly 40 percent of the federal SES has retired and the 
diversity among women and minorities in senior executive positions has increased 
slightly. 

a. What impact on diversity has this initiative had? 

The mission of OPM is to ensure that the Federal Government has an effective 
civilian workforce. This includes addressing the projected retirement wave and 
ensuring equal accessibility of information and opportunity for all qualified 
Americans to compete for Federal positions, promotions, and training opportunities. 

OPM created the Senior Executive Service (SES) Federal Candidate Development 
Program (Fed CDP) to help Federal agencies meet their succession planning goals 
and contribute to the Government's effort to create a high-quality SES leadership 
corps. The Fed CDP program addresses agency needs for a developmental tool that 
would allow them to recruit beyond their own agencies and tap into the broadest pool 
of applicants. This Govemmentwide CDP trains and prepares graduates for 
immediate entry into the SES. OPM included the following program features: (1) 
allowing participation not only by the sponsoring agency’s employees, but also by 
individuals from other Federal agencies, the military, and the public at large; (2) 
allowing agencies to recruit beyond their own employees; and (3) reaching out, as 
part of a larger recruiting effort, to a broad network of minority-serving organizations 
and institutions. 

b. How do you measure the effectiveness of the CDP on the diversity of the 
candidate pool and the SES? 

All Federal programs should be administered at all stages in a manner that complies 
with all Federal laws and regulations regarding the equal treatment of all applicants 
for Federal jobs. 

Agencies may explore new methods to reach all segments of the population through 
additional means of communication, and by building relationships with minority- 
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serving institutions. Fed CDP utilizes a broadly inclusive outreach approach that 
widely promotes Federal employment by spotlighting Fed CDP vacancies under the 
Featured Jobs section on USAJOBS, through direct communication to minority 
serving organizations and stakeholder groups, and by supporting agency outreach 
efforts and events. 

c. Do you have any plans to improve the CDP to attract more diversity in the 
applicant pool? And if so, what are they? 

As part of a continuing OPM commitment to helping agencies in their succession 
planning and leadership development efforts, OPM is currently in a joint partnership 
with participating agencies to launch a second offering of the Fed CDP. We will 
continue to work with agencies to reach out broadly to all possible sources of 
qualified applicants. 

2. Over the course of the next ten years, 90 percent of the SES will be eligible to 
retire and OPM estimates that at least 40 percent will retire. 

a. What new initiatives is OPM preparing to address the gap in minority 
representation at all agencies? 

To begin with, OPM questions the premise that there is a “gap in minority representation 
at all agencies” insofar as the term “gap” purports to indicate that there is a disparity in 
representation resulting from discrimination or other inappropriate factors. OPM is 
obligated to promote merit principles and avoid prohibited personnel practices in the 
manner in which it exercises oversight over the selection of senior executives. 
Accordingly, it would not be appropriate to prepare an initiative for the specific purpose 
of addressing the minority representation of any particular group or groups. OPM’s focus 
will remain on ensuring access and opportunity to all Americans so that the Federal 
Government can draw on the strength of America’s diversity without resorting to race or 
gender based hiring decisions. 

In this spirit of equal opportunity, OPM asserts that a helpful development in access to 
the SES for all those interested is the advent of USAJOBS. This online search tool 
makes information about Federal positions, including SES positions, widely available to 
every conceivable audience that has access to a computer terminal. Moreover, OPM 
encourages agencies to open SES jobs to all applicants, not just Federal employees, so 
that agencies draw from the widest possible pools of qualified applicants. In addition, 
OPM continually reviews its existing programs to see if improvements to the hiring 
process can be achieved, such as the end-to-end hiring process pilot currently underway. 

b. Are there any best practices at agencies in diversity hiring, which could be 
applied across the federal government? 

OPM’s annual Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment Program (FEORP) report lists 
practices used by Federal agencies to successfully recruit, develop, and retain a diverse. 
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high-quality, citizen-centered, and results-oriented workforce. Agencies have repotted 
success with recruitment plans that utilize USAJOBS, advertise in mass media, and focus 
on building relationships and sustaining communications with a variety of professional 
and community organizations. 


c. What efforts is the Chief Human Capital Officers Council taking to 
address diversity issues in the SES? 

The CHCO council is aware of the perceptions regarding diversity in the Federal 
Government. In order to ensure that the Federal Government has an effective civilian 
workforce, OPM, the Council, and other Federal agencies must strive to ensure that 
recruiting is from all segments of society and that each potential applicant is evaluated 
using merit-based criteria. As part of these efforts, the Council recently received a 
presentation from Commissioner Griffin of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 
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